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The  Mega-Conference  is  the  premiere  industry  event  for  newspaper 
executives  and  the  companies  that  do  business  with  newspapers. 

Developed  jointly  by  the  Inland  Press  Association,  Local  Media  Association  and 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  this  conference  brings  together 
the  best  thought  leaders  tackling  the  hottest  trends  in  the  industry  today. 


It's  all  about  revenue  and  innovation!  View  the  conference  agenda, 
learn  about  sponsorship  and  exhibit  opportunities,  and  register  at: 

www.mega-conference.com 


^  Register  by  Jan.  24  for  the  best  conference  rates! 
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Journalists  Being  Kidnapped, 
Hurt  and  Killed  Must  Stop 


This  has  to  stop. 

Going  into  the  last  week 
of  the  year,  48  journalists 
had  been  killed  world^\^de 
in  2013,  according  to  the  Committee 
to  Protect  Journalists  (CPJ).  Of  those, 

17  were  murdered,  19  were  killed  in 
crossfire  or  combat  and  12  were  killed 
on  dangerous  assignment.  On  the  plus 
side,  it  was  a  drop  from  the  73  journal¬ 
ists  killed  in  2012. 

Just  last  month,  at  least  51  journalists 
were  attacked  while  covering  political 
protests  in  the  Ukraine  capital  of  Kiev. 
Several  of  the  journalists  were  targeted 
by  a  riot  police  unit  kno\wi  as  Berkut, 
which  was  preventing  protesters  from 
storming  the  presidential  adminis¬ 
tration  building,  according  to  CPJ. 
Marj'ana  Zakusilo,  of  Telekritika,  said 
that  Berkut  police  beat  journalists  even 
though  they  had  valid  press  IDs,  wore 
vests  marked  “Press,”  and  had  identified 
themselves  as  reporters.  Several  report¬ 
ers  suffered  injuries,  including  head 
wounds  and  broken  limbs,  from  being 
hit  by  rocks,  flash  grenades,  and  gas 
jiellets  and  others  had  their  reporting 
equipment  damaged. 

This  has  to  stop. 

A  week  before  the  incident  in  Kiev,  the 
Swedish  government  confirmed  that 
two  Swedish  male  journalists  had  been 
kidnapped  in  Syria  by  an  unknovra 
group.  They  were  kidnapped  as  they 
were  ti-jang  to  leave  the  countiy. 

The  men’s  reported  abduction  comes 
amid  a  string  of  kidnappings  across 
Syria.  Approximately  30  local  and 
international  journalists  are  currently 
missing  in  Syria,  wnth  several  cases  not 
being  publicized  at  the  request  of  family 
members  and  news  outlets.  A  reported 
52  journalists  have  been  killed  since 
Syria’s  cirtl  war  began  in  early  2011. 

'Phis  has  to  stop. 


On  the  same  weekend  in  which  the 
journalists  were  attacked  in  Kiev,  the  Tel 
Artv-based  Foreign  Press  Association 
repoited  that  Israeli  forces  threw  stun 
grenades  and  fired  rubber-coated  bullets 
at  journalists  covering  clashes  between 
protesters  and  Israeli  security  forces  at 
the  Qalandiya  crossing,  which  connects 
the  northern  West  Bank  and  Jerusalem. 

The  report  said  that  one  rubber-coated 
bullet  was  fired  at  an  Italian  freelance 
journalist  at  eye  level.  “Fortunately  the 
photographer  was  taking  pictures  at  the 
time  and  the  rubber  bullet  shattered  the 
camera  instead  of  his  head,”  the  FPA 
report  said. 

i  And,  again,  on  that  same  weekend 
in  early  December,  Philippine  radio 
journalist  Joas  Dignos  was  fatally  shot. 
Dignos  was  a  local  radio  commentator, 
according  to  news  reports,  who  often 
criticized  local  officials. 

This  has  to  stop. 

In  August  2013,  CPJ  marked  the 
1,000th  journalist  killed  since  the 
organization  started  keeping  detailed 
records  in  1992. 

CPJ  Executive  Directive  Joel  Simon 
summed  it  up  perfectly  while  speaking 
at  the  CPJ  annual  International  Press 
Freedom  Awards  dinner  in  late  Novem¬ 
ber:  “We  should  not  have  to  depend 
on  the  wllingness  of  journalists  to  risk 
their  lives  to  bring  us  the  news  that  we 
need.” 

Of  course,  journalists  who  are  reck¬ 
less  and  unnecessarily  put  themselves 
I  in  harm’s  way  are  another  stoiy.  But 
!  those  are  veiy  rare  cases,  according  to 
the  CPJ. 

So,  what  can  you,  as  a  journalist— or 
anyone,  for  that  matter— do  to  help  pro¬ 
tect  journalists  from  being  kidnapped, 
hurt,  or  killed  while  in  the  line  of  duty? 
One  way  is  to  make  a  donation  to  the 
CPJ  at  cpj.org.  —EZ 
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READ  HOW  THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS  IS  USING  THE  AAM’S 


CONSOLIDATED  MEDIA  REPORT  TO  TELL  A  MORE  COMPLETE  STORY 
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In  the  new  world  of  media,  advertisers  need  easy  access  to  reliable  data  across 
multiple  content  platforms.  And  you  need  new  tools  to  tell  your  cross-media  story  to 
them.  That’s  why  AAM  developed  the  Consolidated  Media  Report.  Now  you  can  present 
a  comprehensive  audience  view— from  tablets  to  websites  to  Facebook— all  in  one  place. 


Read  the  Dallas  Morning  News’  CMR  story  at  auditedmedia.com/dallasmorningnews 
The  new  AAM.  Trust  and  confidence  for  the  new  world  of  media. 
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Audience  development 
should  be  revenue  generating 

1  enjoyed  the  article  (“Job  1  for  Newspa¬ 
pers:  Audience  Development,”  Novem¬ 
ber  2013).  The  fixation  on  subscriptions 
and  ‘ad  sales’  have,  blinded  newspapers 
to  the  opportunities  they  have  to  lever¬ 
age  their  engaged  audience  in  unique 
\s'ays.  'I'he  separation  between  adver¬ 
tising  and  editorial,  which  has  sen'ed 
papers  well,  has  also  created  artificial 
silos  of  activities  that  is  now  eroding 
their  sustainability.  1  recently  wrote  an 
article  about  ways  publications  can  drive 
more  revenue  by  emulating  Starbucks 
(strcctfightmag.com/2013/ll/06/ 
what-local-publishers-can-learn-from- 
starbucks).  In  terms  of  economies  of 
scope  and  in  this  new  social  world  we 
live  in,  many  of  these  actmties  double  as 
audience  development  efforts  and  create 
new  value  to  readers  that  complements 
the  traditional  news  reporting. 

BRIAN  OSTROVSKY 

Sxthmitted  on  editorandpubUshcr.coni 

Egotistical  reporters 

Newspaper  editors  can  and  should 
adx’ocate  two  proposals  for  reforming  our 
democracy  and  increasing  newspaper 
subscriptions  (“Job  1  for  Newspapers:  Au¬ 
dience  Development,”  November  2013). 

lurst,  everj’  go%'ernment  employee 
should  be  given  a  paid  vacation  day  on  the 
Monday  closest  to  Tax  Freedom  Day.  This 
will  make  most  taxpayers  madder  than  an 
unregulated  firecracker,  wiiich  will  make 
it  profitable  for  new'spapers  to  publish  an 
annual  one-w’eek  re\iew'  of  government 
spending  and  performance. 

And  everx’  state  should  be  forced  to 
schedule  their  primarx'  elections  and  cau- 


I  cuses  for  congress  and  the  presidency  at 
!  least  one  w'cek  after  the  new'  government 
holiday.  That  w'ould  change  the  new's¬ 
papers’  one-w'eek  rexiew's  into  a  de  facto 
toxx'ii  hall  meeting  for  an  entire  countiy. 
This  xvould  improve  our  democracy  and 
!  increase  newspaper  sales, 
i  But  reporters  are  too  egotistical  to  see 
their  failures  to  communicate.  They  can’t 
even  understand  cause  and  effect  for  sav¬ 
ing  their  jobs  if  it  means  communicating 
like  a  teacher  instead  of  an  entertainer, 
i  And  reporters  are  enteitainers  first  and 
;  teachers  second. 

STANLEY  KRAUTER 
I  Sxdnnittcd  on  editorandpublisher.com 

A  ‘weak-kneed’  newspaper 
is  no  newspaper  at  all 

j  It  seems  that  professor  (Allan)  Wolper,  in 
I  his  somexvhat  misgjuided  attempt  to  define 
I  nexvspaper  ethics  (“Journalists  Shouldn’t 
;  Play  Endorsement  Game,”  November 
2013),  has  succumbed  to  the  veiy  hand- 
xx'ringing,  offend-no-one  stance  that  got 
i  the  printed  media  into  its  readership 
j  doxx'nslide  in  the  first  place. 

I  Wolper  maintains  that  the  abundance 
i  of  blogs  and  other  social  media  opinion 
I  outlets  makes  nexvspaper  endorsements 
I  meaningless  and  perhaps  dangerous  to 
I  their  oxvn  future.  And  he  opines  that 
political  endorsements  undermine 
a  nexvspaper’s  credibilitj'  as  it  covers 
politicians  and  other  news. 

I  run  a  130-year-old  xx'eekly  in  a  rural 
i  and  rather  conserx'atix'e  communit)',  and, 
i  at  least  editorially,  take  a  rather  liberal 
and  progressix'e  stance.  But  my  readers 
knoxv  that  my  personal  proclix'ities  ncx'cr 
interfere  xx'ith  my  reporters’  cox'erage 
of  the  communit}'.  And  in  the  case  of 


political  races,  in  addition  to  general  new's 
profiles,  xve  always  give  ex'er)'  candidate 
the  opportunity  to  address  issues  and 
xve  print  their  responses  verbatim  xx'ith 
no  potentially  subjective  reporter’s 
hand  in  the  mix.  Yes,  it  xx'ould  be  much 
easier  and  socially  safer  to  avoid  making 
endorsements.  After  all,  xvho  xvants  to  run 
into  one  of  the  non-endorsed  candidates 
j  in  the  grocerj'  store?  But  1  beliex'e 
my  readers  look  foivx'ard  to  election 
endorsements  in  order  to  gain  some 
insight  about  a  candidate  that  may  not  be 
rex'ealed  in  a  stock  nexvs  stoiy;  to  feel  good 
(or  not)  about  their  oxx'n  political  leanings; 
or  simply  to  see  xvhat  the  crazy  old  editor 
is  up  to  noxv. 

Is  it  really  “ethical”  to  become  such  a 
sanitized,  non-offensive  publication  that  is 
so  weak-kneed  that  it  can’t  offer  opinions 
about  impoitant  local  elections  for  the  fear 
that  some  reader  may  be  offended? 

Call  me  old  school,  but  that  kind  of 
j^ublication  is  not  a  true  “nexvspaper,”  but 
an  opinion-free  reflection  of  some  thin- 
skinned  editor  afraid  of  his  oxvn  image  in 
a  mirror. 

JAMES  A.  LITTLE 

PUBLISHER.  WET  MOUNTAIN  (COLO.)  TRIBUNE 

Non-journalists  running 
I  newspapers  is  nothing  new 

I  don’t  expect  a  college  kid  to  know  jour¬ 
nalism  histor)'  (Critical  Thinking,  Nox'em- 
ber  2013).  But  I  do  expect  a  professional 
editor  (and  unix'ersity  instmetor)  xx'riting 
for  E^P  to  knoxv  the  subject. 

Non-journalists  running  papers  is  noth¬ 
ing  nexv.  William  Randolph  Hearst  had 
no  journalism  experience  xx'hen  he  took 
i  over  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Robert 
I  McCormick  xvas  a  laxxyer  xvhen  he  took 
I  control  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

'  DOMINIC  MANNO 


•  Send  us  your  comments 

ed@editorandpublisher.com 


fSn  “Comments,”  Editor  &  Publisher, 
17782  Cowan,  Suite  C,  Irvine,  CA  92614. 

Please  include  your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  email 
address.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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staying  on  Topic 

Washington  Post  creates  new,  visual  way  to  consume  content 


By  Nu  Yang 


Last  September,  the 

Washington  Post  launched 
Topicly  for  users  who  want 
to  consume  news  in  a  \asual 
way.  Designed  to  be  mobile-first,  the 
product  is  powered  by  proprietarj' 
technology'  to  give  usei’s  timely  news 
by  displajdng  popular  topics  wth 
\asuals  as  the  lead-in. 

Executive  producer  and  senior 
editor  of  digital  news  Corj'  Haik  said 
the  concept  is  to  “dig  deeper”  into  the 
news  stories  and  show  readers  where 
the  news  is— the  more  content  that 
is  published  about  a  topic,  the  higher 
the  topic  appears  in  the  display. 

Topicly  operates  on  a  rolling,  72- 
hour  display  of  the  most-published 
content.  According  to  Haik,  all 
Posf  journalism,  including  stories, 
blog  posts,  photos  and  videos,  are 
processed  in  15-minute  snapshots. 
Readers  are  introduced  to  a  series 
of  photos.  \Vl'ien  they  hover  over  the 
images,  the  latest  headline  appears. 
Readers  can  click  on  the  photo  and  be 
directed  to  the  list 
of  stories  under 
that  certain  topic. 
They  also  have  the 
option  of  open¬ 
ing  a  menu  on  the 
top  right  bar  that 
show  the  topics  in 
list  view  and  see 
how  many  pieces 
of  content  have 
been  published  on 


i 


Gay  Marriafic 

I  MVSi' 

II 


Industrial  Average 


Chemical  Weapons 


Food  Stamps 


Training  Camp 


Economic  Growth  Financial  Crisis  v 


a  topic  over  the  course  of  the  72  hours,  j 

“Users  are  spending  more  time  on  | 
Topicly,”  Haik  said.  “We’re  seeing  a  | 
higher  engagement  rate  and  see  more  j 
people  clicking  around  the  site.” 

Topicly  is  also  another  opportunity'  | 
to  create  revenue.  Advertisers  can  ! 
sign-up  to  be  a  sponsor  and  they  can 
take  advantage  of  the  same  technology' 
seen  on  the  website.  “The  look  and  feel 
is  the  same  as  our  page,”  Haik  said. 

“It’s  not  like  a  disruptive  banner  ad. 

It’s  not  intrusive  at  all.” 

Coming  up  for  Topicly,  Haik  said 
her  team  wll  be  working  on  social  in¬ 
tegration.  Her  goal  is  to  make  Topicly 
a  “signal  machine,”  telling  readers 
what  is  the  news.  By  integrating  a  re¬ 
porter’s  Twitter  feed,  it  shows  readers 
what  Post  reporters  are  tweeting  about 
the  most  and  it  \vill  help  shape  the 


product,  said  Haik. 

Haik  said  she  expects  visuals  to 
keep  gro\ving  on  the  web.  ‘'You  have 
to  think  visually  to  quickly  engage  and 
share  vrtth  your  readers,”  she  said.  “We 
know  from  our  ovm  work,  readers  are 
more  engaged  w'ith  content  if  there 
are  visuals  with  it.  We  now  have  these 
de\4ces  (tablets  and  smartphones)  that 
allow  us  to  show  these  beautiful  dis¬ 
plays.  We’re  building  that  experience 
into  our  journalism.” 

Readei-s  can  access  Topicly  on  the  Post 
homepage  atwashingtonpost.com. 
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In  the  Driver’s  Chair 

Postmedia  Network  relaunches  automotive  product 


Canada's  Postmedia  Net¬ 
work  wants  readers  to 
“kick  the  tires"  around  its 
newly  restyled  automo¬ 
tive  product.  Driving,  The  website 
(driving.ca)  went  live  in  October  and 
now  offers  readers  more  than  double 
the  content. 

Vice  president  of  digital  businesses 
Cole  Reiken  called  the  relaunch  more 
of  a  “pivot." 

“We're  realigning  ourselves  to  our 
core  audiences  (new  car  buyers  and 
heavy  online  auto  users)  and  provid¬ 
ing  them  with  what  they  want  with 
content,  tools  and  products,"  he  said.  | 
The  website  covers  breaking  car  | 

news,  car  reviews  and  auto  events,  i 
Driving's  team  of  journalists  are  locat-  i 
ed  across  the  country  and  provide  a  ! 
local  feel  to  each  newspaper.  Postme-  j 
dia  Network  is  parent  company  to  10  j 
Canadian  publications,  including  the 
National  Post  and  the  Vancouver  Sun. 

Reiken  said  much  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  time  was  spent  making  Driving 
available  on  four  platforms;  print, 
desktop,  mobile  and  tablet.  “We 
wanted  to  be  available  anywhere," 
he  said.  “We  studied  the  habits  of 
our  consumers  and  found  them 
engaging  with  the  screen.  We  saw  an 
increase  of  usage  with  tablets  and 
smartphones  and  realized  we  were 
behind  on  our  old  platform," 

Hoping  to  create  a  one-stop  desti¬ 
nation  with  its  content,  Reiken  said 
the  website's  redesign  did  not  come 
from  a  “traditional  approach."  In¬ 
stead,  it  relied  heavily  on  large  photo 
galleries,  videos  and  road  tests. 

“We  wanted  to  show  cars  as  re¬ 
ally  beautiful  things,"  Reiken  said. 
“(Consumers)  are  looking  at  interior 
and  exterior  photos.  It  has  a  rich. 


glossy  feel  to  them.  We  want  them  to 
experience  the  road  test." 

According  to  Reiken,  Driving 
reaches  nearly  2  million  Canadians 
weekly  across  all  platforms. 

“More  people  are  coming  to  the  site 
than  before,"  Reiken  said.  “They're 
in  the  market  to  buy  a  car.  It  gives 
national  and  local  car  dealerships 
unique  advertisement  positions 
because  they  can  reach  v./ider  audi¬ 
ences  on  more  screens." 

Reiken  said  his  team  works  closely 
with  advertisers  to  “tailor  their 


needs”  whether  it's  with  their  print 
or  digital  products.  Custom  digital  ad 
options  include  animations,  videos 
and  still  images. 

Looking  ahead,  Reiken  said  this 
new  version  of  Driving  fits  into  the 
company's  overall  strategy  because 
it's  building  audience  engagement 
and  building  a  differentiate  experi¬ 
ence. 

“(Driving)  is  helping  our  audi¬ 
ence  of  new  car  shoppers  grow  and 
helping  advertisers  reach  in-market 
consumers,' he  said.  -  NY 


>Did  You  Hear? 

“With  the  rise  of  digital  and  the  fall  of  print,  we’re 
at  the  point  where  we  can  launch  a  working  All- 
Access  subscription  model.  Let’s  be  clear,  paid  digital 
subscriptions  are  not  a  long-term  strategy.  They  don’t 
transform  anything;  they  tweak.  At  best,  they  are  a 
short-term  tactic...  But  it’s  a  tactic  that  will  help  us  now.’’ 

^John  Paton,  Digital  First  Media  CEO 
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Smarter,  Faster, 
More  Colorful 

USA  Today  launches  new  marketing  campaign 


When  USA  Today  turned  30  last  year,  it 

redesigned  its  pages,  revamped  its  website 
and  introduced  a  new  logo.  As  part  of 
its  continued  re-imagination,  the  paper 
recently  launched  a  marketing  campaign  titled  “Smarter, 
Faster,  More  Colorful.” 

“To  reinforce  how  we’ve  evolved  to  truly  be  a  next  gen¬ 
eration  news  provider,  we  wanted  to  focus  on  the  benefits 
that  our  audience  receives  \rfth  USA  Today,”  said  Sandra 
Micek,  senior  rfce  president  of  marketing.  “They  learn 
more  about  a  lot  of  things,  more  quickly  and  they  enjoy 
themselves  in  the  process.” 

According  to  Micek,  the  marketing  team  partnered 
wth  One  Man  in  Havana,  a  New  York-based  advertising- 
agency  to  develop  the  campaign,  which  featured  telerfsion 
commercials  and  promotions  across  digital  media  includ¬ 
ing  Facebook  and  Youtube. 

“We  know  our  audience  and  how  they  consume  media 
so  we  ^^'anted  to  be  sure  to  reach  them  across  those  plat¬ 


forms  as  well  as  through  our  own  print  media,”  she  said. 

The  campaign  also  showcases  some  of  the  paper’s  best 
journalists  in  short  Youtube  rfdeos.  So  far,  business  witer 
Michael  Wolff,  spoils  columnist  Christine  Brennan  and 
Washington  bureau  chief  Susan  Page  have  been  featured, 
and  Micek  said  more  people  v\all  be  added  as  the  cam¬ 
paign  continues. 

“We’ve  gotten  great  feedback  from  consumers  and  the 
newsroom  has  heard  from  their  readers  about  how  much 
they  have  enjoyed  the  advertising,”  she  said.  “They  have 
really  enjoyed  the  humor.” 

Mdien  asked  how  other  newspapers  could  implement 
a  similar  campaign,  Micek  said  it  would  be  “difficult  to 
compare  or  replicate.” 

“We  took  a  long  hard  look  at  what  we  do  best,  what 
people  get  from  our  content  and  why  our  readers  love 
USA  Today,”  she  said.  “We  landed  on  not  just  a  slogan, 
but  on  a  position  that  we  feel  best  reflect  what  makes  us 
different  in  the  minds  of  our  audience.”  —  NY 
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‘Best’  Brand  of  Journalism 

New  editor  at  Seattle  Times  embraces 
change,  promotes  community 


When  Kathy  Best 

was  named  editor 
of  The  Seattle  Times 
last  September,  she 
told  the  newsroom  they  needed  to 
stay  focused  on  “producing  useful, 
meaningful,  kick-ass  journalism  that 
readers  can’t  get  anjwhere  else.”  In  an 
intenuew  wth  E^P,  Best  explained 
journalism  should  also  be  “unpredict¬ 
able  and  fun.”  In  an  industr)'  that’s 
an}1;hing  but  predictable.  Best  may  be 
on  to  something. 

'I'he  56-year-old  longtime  Seattle 
journalist  grew  up  in  a  newspaper 
family.  Her  brother  still  owns  a  small 
weekly  newspaper  in  Southern  Illinois 
and  her  nephew  is  its  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  “Insanity  runs  in  our  family,”  Best 
said  wth  a  laugh. 

Prewously,  Best  served  as  one  of  the 
Times'  managing  editors  for  six  years. 
Her  career  includes  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  Sunday  and  national 
news  at  The  Baltimore  Sun,  and  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor/metro  at  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  at  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 

A  few  months  into  her  new  role. 

Best  is  already  working  on  several 
priorities.  “Because  our  industty  is 
going  through  a  serious  disruption, 
we  have  to  rethink  some  things.  Ai’e 
we  using  all  our  resources  in  the  most 
effective  way?  Are  we  giving  our  read¬ 
ers  the  most  relevant  content?  Ai’e  we 
giwng  them  great  visuals?  Engaging 
them  with,  digital?  Are  we  giving  them 
something  worth  paying  for  on  all 
platforms?” 

Best  said  she  also  understands  the 
audience’s  consumption  habits  are 
changing.  “We  have  to  understand 
mobile  and  create  a  really  efficient 


V  Kathy  Best  in  the  newsroom. 

mobile  design.  That  might  mean 
changing  the  content  to  make  the  mo¬ 
bile  audience  a  priority.  For  example, 
we  found  younger  readers  on  mobile 
are  soccer  fans.  Does  that  mean  we 
need  to  create  a  soccer  app?” 

Best  is  aware  of  the  challenges  the 
industry  is  facing,  but  she  views  them 
as  “opportunities.”  “Our  changing 
readership  prowdes  an  opportunity 
to  gain  new  skills  and  to  reach  a  new 
audience,”  she  said. 

She  also  sees  opportunities  to  create 
revenue  by  “monetizing  (their)  content 
and  producing  fabulous  digital  ads 
and  special  sections.” 

In  addition  to  Best’s  promotion, 
several  other  newsroom  leadership 
positions  were  put  into  place.  Best  said 
this  new  structure  \vill  create  a  more 
hands-on  approach  in  a  newsroom 
that  has  won  nine  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

With  about  200  staff  members 


PHOTO  BY  Ellen  M.  Banner/?)/*' Seattle  ’Dmks 

working  under  her.  Best  said  her 
goals  include  continuing  the  trend  of 
watchdog  and  investigative  journal¬ 
ism  and  making  sure  everj' journalist 
is  trained  \\ath  the  skills  to  create  good 
storytelling. 

Wlien  asked  what  makes  her  com¬ 
munity  special.  Best  said,  “(Seattle) 
is  tucked  away  on  the  left  side  of  the 
country... but  we’re  connected  with 
the  West  Coast,  we’re  connected  with 
Asia... it  gives  layers  to  our  city  so  that 
we’re  able  to  cover  local,  national  and 
international  news. 

“And  I  love  the  fact  that  we’re  an  in¬ 
dependent,  family-o^^^led  paper,”  she 
added.  “Our  owmer  (Frank  Blethen) 
lives  in  towm  and  he’s  not  in  it  to  make 
lots  of  money.  He  wants  us  to  be  stew¬ 
ards  of  the  community.” 

The  Seattle  Times  has  an  average 
!  weekday  print  and  digital  circulation 
I  of  241,283. 
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How  to  Fix  the  Failings 
of  Today’s  Journalism 

By  Ed  Zintel 


INFORMING 
THE  NEWS 


THOMAS  E.  PATTERSON 

I 

AWAIH>  \VIIJN1N(.  AlMHOK’  (M  O///  Of- 


Informing  the  News  - 
The  Need  for  Knowledge- 
Based  Journalism 

Thomas  E.  Patterson 

Vintage  Books,  $15,  Pages:  256 1  ISBN; 

978-0-345-80660-4 

nformation,  Thomas  E.  Patterson,  says,  is  the  lifeblood 
of  a  healthy  democracy.  “(But)  public  opinion  and  de¬ 
bate  sutfer  when  citizens  are  misinformed  about  current 
affairs,  as  is  increasingly  the  case,”  he  opines  in  Inform¬ 
ing  tlwNexos  —  The  Need  for  Knowhdge-hased  Journalism. 
'niough  journalists  are  taught  to  be  fair  and  balanced, 


Patterson  believes  that  there’s  a  whole  lot  more  to  it  than 
just  that,  and,  in  fact,  shouldn’t  be  the  sole  goal  toward 
good  journalism.  He  argues  that  “fair  and  balanced”  forces 
the  media  into  making  false  equivalencies,  which  leads 
to  bad  journalism.  Patterson  propose  s  “knowledge-based 
journalism”  as  the  answer,  saying  th<;t  journalists  have  to  be 
deeply  informed  about  who  and  what  they  write  about  or 
they’ll  m  isinterpret  them  and  be  vulnerable  to  manipula¬ 
tion  by  their  sources. 

“Too  often,  reporters  give  equal  weight  to  facts  and 
biased  opinion,  stir  up  small  controversies,  and  substitute 
infotainment  for  real  news,”  Patterson  writes.  “Even  when 
they  get  the  facts  rights,  they  often  misjudge  the  context  in 
which  they  belong.” 

Patterson  admits  that  the  task  is  not  easy.  With  the 
increasing  amount  and  faster  ways  news  is  delivered  today, 
there  is  a  lot  of  “noise”  to  contend  \\dth  and  a  lot  of  sources 
of  information  that  are  not  trustworthy,  he  acknowledges. 
Patterson  believes  journalists  need  to  inform  their  audi¬ 
ences  in  order  to  find  some  clarity  amidst  that  noise  and 
confusion. 

He  points  to  six  hurdles  in  knowledge-based  journalism: 
information,  sour  ce,  knowledge,  audience,  education,  and 
democracy.  He  says  education  is  the  most  critical.  “Media 
needs  a  deep  understanding  of  its  audience,  how  people 
learn,  what  it  is  about  news  stories  that  leave  an  impact  and 
what’s  the  cumulative  effect  of  news  coverage,”  he  says.  This 
is  true  and  is  a  noble  quest,  but  is  something  that  is  difficult 
to  thoroughly  solve  in  a  short  book,  more  than  100  pages  of 
which  are  appendix  and  bibliography. 

Patterson  is  Bradlee  Professor  of  Government  and  the 
Press  and  teaches  at  the  Joan  Shorenstein  Center  on  the 
Press,  Politics  and  Public  Policy  at  Harvard  University’s 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government.  He  is  somewhat 
of  an  expert  on  shaping  public  opinion  and  views.  His  first 
book.  The  Unseeing  Eye,  was  named  by  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  Public  Opinion  research  as  one  of  the  50  most 
influential  books  on  public  opinion  in  the  past  half  centurj'. 
An  earlier  book  on  the  media’s  political  role.  Out  of  Order, 
received  the  American  Political  Science  Association’s 
Graber  Award  as  the  best  book  of  the  decade  in  political 
communication. 
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GEORGE  BROCK 


NEWSPAPERS,  JOURNAUSM  AND  THE 
BUSINESS  OF  NEWS  IN  THE  DIGIIAl  AGE 

A 


Out  of  Print  - 
Newspapers,  Journalism 
and  the  Business  of  News 
in  the  Digital  Age 

George  Brock 

Kogan  Page,  $24.95,  Pages:  242 1  ISBN: 
978-0-7494-6651-0 

George  Brock  examines 
what  he  calls  the  “perfect 
stonn”  of  the  fragile  newspa¬ 
per  industry,  in  which  falling 
circulations,  I'educed  advertising  rev¬ 
enue,  rising  print  costs  and  the  impact 
of  “citizen  journalists”  and  free  news 
aggregators  have  all  combined  to  create 
upheaval  in  the  news  business.  How¬ 
ever,  Brock  has  an  optimistic  outlook  on 
journalism’s  future,  something  refresh¬ 
ing  in  this  age  of  doom  and  gloom. 

Brock  says  the  shift  from  the  print 
product  to  online  news  has  created 
a  transformative  change  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  it  needs  to  be  rethought  on 
a  global  scale.  Brock  looks  at  some  of 
the  key  issues  in  transforming  to  the 
digital  age,  from  phone-hacking  scan¬ 
dals  and  the  Leveson  inquiry'  to  the 
impact  of  social  media  on  news  and  its 
expectations. 

But  by  looking  back  at  history. 

Brock  shows  that  journalism  has 


and  can  again  adapt  to  these  massive  ! 
shifts.  He  points  to  the  wobbly  begin-  i 
nings  and  quick  innovation  that  drove 
news  journalism  for  more  than  300 
years  before  the  maturation  and  slow 
decline  of  the  business  in  the  1900s. 
Brock  believes  that  the  newspaper 
industry  is  cyclical  in  nature  and  that 
the  current  disruptions  are  part  of  a 
long  evolution,  that  though  there  are 
problems  \vith  the  current  business 
model,  history  has  shovm  that  there  is 
a  future  for  print  journalism. 

Brock  is  a  professor  at  City  Uni¬ 
versity  London,  where  he  heads  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  He 
has  worked  for  the  Observer  and  Tlie 
(London)  Times,  where  he  was  foreign 
editor,  managing  editor  and  Saturday 
editor. 

I  New  Editions-The 
I  Northwest’s  newspapers 
I  as  they  were,  are,  and 
will  be 

Steve  Bagwell  and  Randy  Stapilus 

Ridenbaugh  Press,  $24,95,  Pages:  318 1 
ISBN:  978-0-945648-10-9 


This  book  is  a  study  of  newspapers 
in  the  Northwest  and  how  time  has 
shaped  the  papers  in  Washington, 


Idaho  and  Oregon,  what  they’re  like 
today  and  where  they  may  be  headed. 

It  starts  out  with  a  short  histoiy'  of 
newspapers  in  the  Northwest,  then 
introduces  the  various  newspaper 
ownership  chains,  and  finally  goes 
through,  title  by  title,  all  the  paid- 


Like  all  around  the 
world,  the  newspaper 
industry  is  battling 
for  survival  in  the 
Northwest. 


circulation  newspapers  (and  many  of 
the  free  ones)  that  are  publishing  in 
each  state. 

Like  all  around  the  world,  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  is  battling  for  survival 
in  the  Northwest.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  there  were  approximately  750 
newspapers  in  the  region.  Today,  there 
is  less  than  a  third  as  many. 

But  those  that  remain  are  working 
hal’d  to  meet  audience  demands  and 
adapt  to  the  digital  age,  prorfding 
something  more  than  the  Internet 
alone  can  provide.  How  they  do  that 
is  varied,  too;  While  some  newspapers 
like  the  Oregonian  have  been  mov¬ 
ing  to  an  ever-more-digital  operation, 
others—  two  dozen  in  the  region- 
have  no  websites  at  all.  It’s  all  part  of 
survival  in  a  part  of  the  country  known 
for  just  that. 

Bagwell  is  managing  editor  of  the 
News-Register  in  McMinnville,  Ore. 
Previously,  he  held  newsroom  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  Bend  Bulletin,  the  Salem 
Statesman  Journal,  the  Idaho  States¬ 
man  and  the  Daily  Astorian.  He 
teaches  journalism  at  Oregon  State 
University  and  Linfield  College. 

Stapilus  worked  for  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  the  Idaho  Statesman, 
the  Idaho  State  Journal  and  (what  is 
now)  the  Idaho  Press  Tribune,  and  has 
been  a  weekly  columnist  for  a  number 
of  Northwest  newspapers.  He  is  the 
editor  and  publisher  of  Ridenbaugh 
Press. 
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From  the  Archive 


^  Never  underestimate  the  courage  of  a  woman  editor— to  paraphrase 
a  weli-known  advertising  slogan.  Rebecca  F.  Gross,  editor  of  the  Lock 
Haven  (Pa.)  Express,  was  seen  at  work  in  her  hospital  bed  where 
she  was  recuperating  after  double  amputation.  This  photo  originally 
appeared  in  the  January  16, 1954  edition  of  E&P. 


What’s  the  best  piece 
of  business  advice 
you’ve  ever  received? 

“The  best  business  advice  I  ever 
received  was  from  a  college 
professor,  Michael  Mallowe.  His 
ad\ace  v^'as,  ‘You  can  do  some¬ 
thing  amazing,  but  if  no  one 
kno\\'s  about  it  or  remembers 
it...  It  never  happened.”  I  keep 
those  words  in  mind  when  I  am 
planning  and  ensure  our  actions  are  impactful.  If  your 
editorial  isn’t  impacthil,  your  readership  \vill  go  do^^^l.  If 
your  clients’  ads  aren’t  impactful,  your  advertiser  retention 
decreases.” 

Named  Advertising  Director  of  the  Year  for  2013  by  Local  Me¬ 
dia  Association,  Dan  Calhoun  is  the  director  of  marketing  and 
adveitisingfor  the  Philadelphia  Gay  News.  He  previously  was 
the  senior  director  of  marketing  and  membership for  the  YMCA 
of  Philadelphia  and  in  government  and.  community  relations 
for  Comcast. 
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wedlease 


(noun):  a  marital  contract 
in  which  two  spouses  agree 
to  various  terms  for  their 
marriage  including  a  limited 
duration  for  a  set  period  of 
time  ^vith  renewal  options 

“A  wedlease  could  also  imitate  a 
reai-estate  iease  through  the  use 
of  security  deposits.  Each  spouse 
couid  deposit  a  sum  of  money 
with  an  independent  third  party 
to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
wedlease.” 

-Paul  Rampell,  The  Washington  Post,  Aug.  4, 2013 
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Data  Journalism  for  All 

For  Journalism  provides  valuable 
courses  without  breaking  your  wallet 


issssi 

For.) 

lournalisTfr  / 

For  Journalism  creator 

Dave  Stanton  wants  to 
help  the  journalists  of 
the  future  by  providing 
educational  courses  centered  on 
datajoumalisin. 

Last  year,  Stanton,  a  developer 
fi-om  Gaineswlle,  Fla.,  successfully 
flinded  a  Kickstaiter  campaign  for 
the  project,  exceeding  its  $32,000 
goal  and  bringing  in  a  little  more 
than  $34,000.  Newsi'ooms  like 
Digital  Firet  Media  and  NBC 
News  also  backed  the  project. 

“We  have  a  pipeline  problem  for 
i:)eople  wnth  data  and  programming 
skills  for  journalism,”  Stanton  said  on 


the  project’s  Kickstarter  page.  “There 
are  great  organizations  and  institu¬ 
tions  making  tremendous  headway, 
but  we  need  an  industiy-\ride  solution 


for  educating  the  next  generation 
of  journalists.” 

Courses  include  data  visualiza¬ 
tion,  information  management, 
responsive  design,  mapping,  and 
cybersecurity  and  online  privacy 
and  are  all  taught  by  industry 
professionals.  Each  class  con¬ 
tains  an  ebook,  screencasts,  code 
repositories  and  fomms. 

Courees  cost  $20  each,  making  it 
affordable  for  journalism  students 
and  professional  journalists  look¬ 
ing  to  brush  up  on  their  coding 
skills. 

For  more  information,  \dsit 
foijournalism.com.  —  NY 


{legal  briefs  i  \ 


Veteran  Columnist 
Sues  Los  Angeles 
Times 

According  to  Courthouse  News 
Service,  veteran  sports  colum¬ 
nist  T.J.  Simers  has  sued  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  for  discrimina¬ 
tion  and  wrongful  firing,  claiming 
he  was  warned  to  ‘‘go  easy"  on 
former  Dodgers'  owner  Frank 
McCourt  because  of  McCourt's 
relationship  with  the  newspaper’s 
publisher.  Simers  sued  the  Times, 
its  corporate  parent  Tribune  and 
affiliates.  Times  editors  Marc 
Duvoisin  and  Davin  Maharaj,  and 
Frank  McCourt,  in  Superior  Court. 
Simers  worked  at  the  Times  for 


more  than  two  decades,  for  the 
past  13  years  as  a  sports  colum¬ 
nist.  According  to  the  lawsuit,  he 
suffers  from  a  complex  migraine 
syndrome,  a  condition  his  em¬ 
ployers  knew  about  when  they 
pushed  him  out  of  the  company  in 
September  2013.  Simers'  weekly 
columns  went  from  three  to  one 
and  expressed  ‘‘serious  concerns 
and  criticism"  about  an  article 
Simers  wrote  about  the  Anaheim 
Angels  and  their  owner  Arte 
Moreno,  the  complaint  states. 
Simers  claims  his  column  was  put 
on  hold  last  June  while  he  took 
time  off  to  recover  from  his  condi¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  Simers  claims 


that  Duvoisin  and  Maharaj  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  violating  the  com¬ 
pany's  ethics  codes  by  pitching 
scripts  to  Hollywood.  Simers  says 
he  was  demoted  to  the  general 
assignment  desk,  and  offered  a 
one-year  contract  as  a  columnist 
that  the  Times  could  terminate  at 
any  time.  A  meeting  with  Du¬ 
voisin  and  Maharaj  to  improve  his 
work  conditions  came  to  nothing, 
Simers  says.  Simers  seeks  exem¬ 
plary  damages  for  discrimination, 
harassment,  retaliation,  wrongful 
termination,  negligent  and  inten¬ 
tional  interference  with  prospec¬ 
tive  economic  advantage,  breach 
of  faith  and  other  counts. 
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►  K.C.  Alfred 


Army  soldiers  unfurl  a  giant  flag  during  the 
national  anthem  prior  to  an  NFL  Monday  Night 
Football  game  on  Sept.  9,  2013  between  the 
^  San  Diego  Chargers  and  Houston  Texans 
at  Qualcomm  Stadium  in 
San  Diego. 


[critical  thinking 

J-school  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough,  questions 


►  If  you  have  a  question  you  would  like  to 
see  addressed,  please  send  it  to 
nu.yang(a>editorandpublisher.com. 


Q: 


As  the  popularity  of  native  advertising  grows  online,  some 
publishers  and  agencies  say  native  ads  should  look  more  like 
editorial,  not  less.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  smart  way  to  engage 
readers  with  online  ads  or  does  it  conflict  with  journalism  ethics? 


'Jliey  are  evei'j'where 
you  click.  Native  ads. 

*  Tlie  increasingly 
prevalent  form  of  advertisement 
designed  to  look  like  editorial 
content,  verges  on  crossing  the 
boundaries  of  journalistic  ethics. 
In  order  for  native  advertise¬ 
ment  to  engage  readers,  it  is 
disguised  to  look  like  editorial 
content.  Tliis  practice  breaches 
the  public  tmst.  Journalists  ai'e 
meant  to  be  the  watchdogs  of 
society.  Their  job  is  to  inform  the 
imblic,  not  endorse  consumer 
products.  It  is  the  job  of  the 
news  media  to  report  on  indus- 
tiy'  news,  among  other  things.  It 
is  a  clear  riolation  of  the  code  of 
ethics  to  bi'and  for  financial  gain. 
^^^len  advertisements  begin  to 
look  like  editorials,  the  public 
will  perceive  them  as  such,  as  a 
jiroduct  the  news  organization 
suppoits.  Readers  respect  edito- 


Emily  White,  21 

senior,  Roger  Williams 
University  (Bristol,  R.I.) 

is  majoring  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  legal  studies 
xaith  a  minor  in  graphic  de¬ 
sign  She  plans  to  apply  to 
law  schools  this  fall.  White 
is  currently  employed  at  the 
online  business  manage¬ 
ment  firm.,  Persona-Milh  as 
video  editor,  social  media 
cooidinator  and  copyioriter. 
She  is  also  the  vice-president 
for  the  Roger  Williams  Uni¬ 
versity’s  chapter  of  Society 
of  Professional  Journalists. 


rials,  especially  fi’om  well-kno^vn  ' 

news  organizations  like  The  New  York  Times.  The  audience 
who  values  the  opinion  of  these  trusted  news  organizations 
takes  editorials  to  heart.  Native  ads  made  to  look  like  editori¬ 
als  abuse  that  tmst.  The  news  media  honor  First  Amendment 
freedoms  and  rights  when  they  seai’ch  for  the  tmth.  Along 
wth  these  rights,  come  responsibilities  to  openly  disclose 
sponsored  advertisements  in  their  publication. 

Interacting  on  the  web  is  part  of  everj'day  life,  and  native 
ads  arc  part  of  the  experience.  They  allow  the  consumer 
culture  in  America  to  creep  into  another  aspect  of  daily  life. 
Consumerism  is  taking  over  and  it  is  important  news  or¬ 
ganizations  protect  themselves  from  this.  The  public  needs 
to  he  able  to  differentiate  between  an  ad  and  the  news,  and 
this  is  the  news  organization  job.  Journalists  need  to  search 
for  the  truth,  not  promote  consumerism.  Native  ads  are 
not  going  away,  but  to  become  more  like  editorials,  this  is  a 
violation  of  the  code  of  ethics. 


I  believe  native 
advertising,  for  a  re- 
*  spected  publishing 
company,  \rill  eventually  cause 
readers  to  question  the  verac¬ 
ity'  of  the  publisher’s  unpaid 
editorial  content.  If  a  company 
is  wiling  to  let  paid  advertising 
masquerade  as  unbiased  copy 
witten  by  the  publication’s 
staff,  the  readers  wll  leave  that 
publication  in  search  of  the 
truth  that  isn’t  ad  copy  dressed 
up  in  an  editorial  overcoat. 

Yes,  native  advertising  that 
looks  like  editorial  content 
conflicts  \rith  journalism  ethics. 


Carol  Crittendon,  47 

advertising  director.  The  Daily 
Herald  (Roanoke  Rapids,  N.C.) 


Yes,  native  advertising  that  Crittendon  began  her 
looks  like  editorial  content  career  17 years  ago  as  a 

conflicts  \rith  journalism  ethics.  uitnient  sal^s  execu- 

I  fully  support  the  freedom  of  the  journal  Newspapers  group 
press  to  publish  content  in  any  in  Bellevue,  Wash.  She 
manner  we  wsh,  but  1  also  vote  graduated  in  1992  with  a 
wth  my  dollars  and  can  refuse  to  tiacheloi  s  degi  ee  injoui  - 
,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  nabsm/mass  commumca- 

shop  wth  any  adveitiser  or  read  tj,.  University 

any  publication  or  website  that  of  Northern  Colorado. 

accepts  advertising  masquerad¬ 
ing  as  editorial  content.  I  don’t  think  we’re  at  a  point  where 
we  want  to  lose  readers  in  favor  of  advertising  dollars.  We 
create  a  worse  problem  if  readers  leave  in  search  of  the  tmth. 
As  an  advertising  professional,  I  want  to  fiercely  protect  the 
most  valuable  commodity  my  company  has  to  offer.  Tliat 
commodity'  is  news  w'ritten  by  a  staff  charged  wth  setting 
aside  their  personal  wews  and  wiring  the  best  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  storj'  possible.  I  don’t  want  them  to  step  aside  in 
favor  of  the  stoiy  w'ritten  by  the  PR  team  at  Coca-Cola. 

The  logical  conclusion  might  be  for  publishers  to  throw' 
their  hands  in  the  air,  fire  all  editorial  staff  and  let  their 
“new's”  be  “sold”  to  tbe  highest  bidder.  If  our  top  “storj'” 
today  is  about  Chiysler  being  the  best  car  company  ever, 
but  tomorrow'  the  top  “stoiy”  sw'itches  the  spotlight  to  Ford, 
readers  w'ill  no  longer  tmst  us. 

The  choice  to  accept  native  advertising  may  seem  innocu¬ 
ous  now',  but  if  the  gold  mine  goes  aw'ay  with  the  readers, 
there  really  w'as  no  point  in  accepting  the  native  advertising 
in  the  first  place. 
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Tablet  and  e-reader  ownership 

Percent  of  Americans  ages  16  and  older  who  own  e-book  readers,  tablet  computers  and  at  lee 
one  of  those  devices.  Latest  figure  comes  from  6,224  Americans  ages  16  and  older;  2010  and 
2011  surveys  conducted  among  those  ages  18  and  older 
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’^r>a,sed  oil  a  random  samjding  of  1,134  D.S.  adults  in  Ql  2013 
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Tablet  Smartphone 


Newspaper  74%  61% 

TV  News  85%  79% 

Radio  News  75%  73% 


Soitrce:  Donald  W.  Reynolds  .hmrnalinni  InstUate 


Men  and  Women  Who  Downloaded 
One  or  More  News  Apps 

’'‘Ha.scd  on  a  random  samjding  of  1,134  U.S.  adults  in  Ql  2013 
Source:  Donald  \V.  Reynolds  Journalism  Institute 
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Mobile  Offers  Local  Media 
a  Digital  Do-Over 

It’s  a  work  in  progress,  giving  everyone 
a  chance  to  get  into  the  game 


By  Alan  D.  Mutter 

The  good  news  is  that  you 
only  have  to  worry  about 
one  tech  trend  in  2014. 
But  it’s  a  doozy. 

Tlie  trend  is  the  dramatic  shift  to 
mobile  computing,  a  communications 
revolution  rivaling  the  arrival  of  the 
Internet  itself.  The  fast-motdng  swdng 
to  mobile  from  desktop  computing  is 
changing  everything  from  interperson¬ 
al  communications  to  news  consump¬ 
tion  to  commerce. 

For  newspapers  and  local  broadcast¬ 
ers  seeking  to  recapture  some  of  the 
audience,  revenues  and  relevance  that 
they  lost  in  the  rather  inelegant  way 
they  stumbled  into  Internet  publishing 
in  the  1990s,  the  shift  to  mobile  com¬ 
puting  represents  a  rare  second  chance 
to  get  things  right. 

Because  the  mobile  universe  is  large¬ 
ly  a  work  in  progress,  there  is  time 
for  legacy  media  companies  to  create 
transformational  products  to  delight 
consumers  and  attract  a  host  of  adver¬ 
tising,  subscription  and  transactional 
revenues.  Local  media  companies  have 
two  advantages  as  they  mobilize  for 
mobile: 

•  They  are  unrivaled  in  the  local 
jiower  of  their  brands,  their  content- 
creation  capabilities,  their  ad  sales 
staffs  and  their  ability  to  market  new 
products  through  their  existing  media. 
•  OK'ing  to  their  largely  inept  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  initial  emergence  of  the 
Internet,  publishers  and  broadcasters 
know  the  j^ain  of  blundering  into  a 
new  business  paradigm  wfthout  a  deep 


understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  the 
marketplace  or  a  thoughtful  strategic 
plan  for  capitalizing  on  opportunities 
and  defending  against  threats. 

In  the  interests  of  preventing  histoiy 
from  repeating  itself,  there  are  a  few 
things  eveiyone  needs  to  know  about 
this  disruptive,  compulsive  new  tech¬ 
nology  platform. 

At  this  WTiting,  smartphones  were 
buzzing  in  the  hands  of  two-thirds  of 
U.S.  mobile  users  and  tablets  were 
present  in  one-third  of  American 
homes,  according  to  the  latest  research 
from,  respectively,  the  Nielsen  mar¬ 
keting  semce  and  the  Pew  Research 
Center. 

These  statistics  don’t  take  into  ac¬ 


count  the  enormous  load  of  electronic 
goodies  that  changed  hands  over  the 
holiday  season.  So,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
Americans  in  2014  wdll  be  even  more 
wirelessly  wired  for  indmdualized, 
on-demand  information  consump¬ 
tion  than  ever  before.  And  I  do  mean 
i  wired. 

Fully  79  percent  of  the  181  million 
Americans  who  own  smartphones 
reach  for  them  wthin  15  minutes  of 
'  waking  up  in  the  morning,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  sui-vey  last  year  by  IDC.  And 
here’s  what  they  do:  78  percent  check 
email,  73  percent  browse  the  web,  70 
percent  use  Facebook,  64  percent  get 
directions,  60  percent  play  games,  57 
percent  search  for  information,  44 
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l^ercent  read  news  or  sports,  43  per¬ 
cent  talk  and/or  text,  and  37  percent 
make  or  view  videos. 

This  has  unhinged  news  consump¬ 
tion.  In  comparing  preferred  news 
sources  among  Americans,  Pew  found 
68  percent  chose  television  in  1991  vs. 
55  percent  in  2012,  56  percent  chose 
newspapers  in  1991  vs.  33  percent  in 
2012  and  54  percent  chose  radio  in 
1991  vs.  33  percent  in  2012.  By  con¬ 
trast,  30  percent  of  Americans  named 
the  Internet  and  mobile  media  as 
their  preferred  news  outlets  in  2012.  A 
separate  Pew  study  in  2013  found  that 
the  Internet  is  the  top  news  choice  for 
nearly  half  of  those  under  the  age  of 
45,  as  compared  with  the  17  percent  in 
the  cohort  who  favor  newspapers. 

The  mobile  revolution  is  being  pow¬ 
ered  by  dewces  and  data  networks  that 
are  getting  faster,  better  and  relatively 
cheaper  all  the  time.  Apple  says  the 
ju-ocessing  speed  of  the  latest  top-of- 
the-line  iPhone  is  40  times  faster  than 
the  original  dewce  released  in  mid- 
2007.  The  new  4G  'wareless  netw'orks 
being  deployed  by  most  carriers  gener¬ 
ally  can  doNvnload  data  three  to  four 
times  faster  than  the  3G  networks 
they  replace. 

\Vliat  will  people  do  with  this  fero¬ 
cious  fingertip  computing  power?  In 
addition  to  all  of  the  above  behaviors, 
they  will  watch  copious  amounts  of 
video  and  shop. 

The  researchers  at  Strategic  Analyt¬ 
ics  predict  mobile  Tadeo  consumption 
will  nearly  sextuple  to  8.6  exabytes  of 
data  in  2017  fi’om  1.5  exabytes  in  2013. 
To  put  that  in  perspective,  Google 
Chairman  Eric  Schmidt  famously  said 
that  humans  up  until  2003  had  pro¬ 
duced  only  5  exabytes  of  information 
since  the  dawn  of  civilization. 

Although  the  National  Retail  Feder¬ 
ation  at  press  time  was  expecting  only 
a  4  percent  gro^^th  in  fourth-quarter 
sales  in  2013,  it  predicted  a  13  percent 
to  15  percent  surge  in  online  shop¬ 
ping  for  the  period.  Starting  earlier 


and  more  forcefully  than  ever  before, 
mobile  commerce  represented  a  third 
of  eCommerce  on  the  Monday  before 
Thanksgiving,  according  to  IBM  Corp. 

These  (and  other)  new  behaviors  are 
shifting  audience  away  from  tradition¬ 
al  PCs  and  laptops.  Noting  that  some 
15  percent  of  digital  page  views  were 
consumed  on  mobile  devices  by  mid- 
2013,  Mary  Meeker,  the  Silicon  Valley 
investor  and  analyst,  has  predicted 
that  mobile  use  in  2014  will  double 
to  30  percent  of  the  world’s  Internet 
traffic. 

Closer  to  home,  Facebook  reported 
that  nearly  70  percent  of  its  daily  users 
in  September  accessed  the  social  site 
from  mobile  devices.  BuzzFeed  gets 
50  percent  of  its  traffic  from  mobile, 
YouTube  serves  41  percent  of  its  page 
\aews  on  mobile  and  Forbes  deliv¬ 
ers  35  percent  of  its  views  on  mobile, 
according  to  a  survey  last  fall  by  the 
DigiDay  website. 

With  so  many  eyeballs  moving  to 
smaller  screens,  advertisers  are  bound 
to  follow.  Analysts  at  BIA/Kelsey  pre¬ 
dict  that  mobile  advertising  volume 
wall  triple  from  to  $20.7  billion  in 
2017  from  $7  billion  in  2013.  Sig¬ 
nificantly,  they  believe  that  half  of  the 
spend  will  be  at  local  media,  generat¬ 
ing  $10.8  billion  in  local  revenues  in 
2017  vs.  $2.9  billion  in  2013. 

With  so  many  moTang  parts  to 
ponder,  media  companies  have  lots 
to  do  to  scope  out  the  mobile  market¬ 
place.  If  they  fail  to  make  the  pivot  this 
time,  there  probably  w'on’t  be  a  third 
chance. 
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Pdigital  publishing 

All  the  News 
That’s  Fit  to  Pin 

How  Pinterest  became  an  important 
player  in  driving  website  traffic 


By  Rob  Tornoe 

It’s  not  news  that  hard- 
pressed  editors  are  being 
stretched  in  many  different  direc-  | 
tions  these  days,  but  no  challenges 
seem  as  complex  and  vexing  at  times 
as  how  to  di\'\y  up  the  resources  to 
devout  to  social  media.  Facebook, 
Twtter,  Instagram,  Tumblr,  all 
pro\dde  benefits  and  exposure  for  a 
newsroom’s  content,  but  how  do  you 
prioritize?  Vidiat  should  you  make 
more  time  for? 

I’interest  wants  to  make  that  calcu¬ 
lation  even  harder.  At  this  point.  I’m 
sure  eveiyone  has  heard  about  the 
pin-obsessed  social  media  player  that 
has  quietly  grovai  out  of  crafts  and 
macrame  into  a  ma-jor  player  in  the 
social  media  arena.  You  also  may  have  , 
discounted  its  potential  as  a  driver  of 


traffic,  and  shrugged  off  its  holiday 
recipes  and  crafty  goodness  in  favor  of 
tried  and  true  avenues  like  Facebook 
and  Twtter. 

One  look  at  the  numbers  might 
cause  you  to  change  your  mind  about 
the  might  of  Pinterest.  BuzzFeed  CEO 
Jonali  Peretti  says  that  Pinterest  sends 
more  traffic  to  their  site  than  Twitter. 

In  fact,  according  to  data  released  back 
in  October  by  Shareaholic,  Pinterest 
drove  3.68  percent  of  all  social  media 
traffic  to  publishers  in  September,  more 
than  Tv^dtter,  Linkedin  and  Reddit 
combined.  In  the  case  of  some  media 
websites,  like  Martha  Stewart,  Pinter¬ 
est  actually  drives  more  traffic  than 
behemoth  Facebook,  driving  about  6.5 
percent  of  the  estimated  5  million  visits 
her  websites  receive  in  a  month. 


According  to  a  study  by  Piqora, 
the  \aral  ratio  of  posts  on  Pinterest 
have  shot  up  a  whopping  42  percent 
1  from  the  last  quarter  of  2012  to  the 
first  quarter  of  2013.  That  dramatic 
increase  could  be  the  result  of  publish¬ 
ers  and  marketers  gaining  a  better 
understanding  of  Pinterest’s  users, 
but  it  also  means  usei’s  themselves  are 
becoming  more  and  more  interested 
in  sharing  content. 

So,  how  does  your  newsroom  take 
advantage  of  this  growng  popularity? 
Luckily,  the  folks  at  Pinterest  have 
noticed  a  growing  interest  in  news 
stories  on  their  site,  to  the  tune  of  5 
million  articles  “pinned”  every  day, 
and  have  added  some  new  features 
that  should  allow  media  companies  to 
benefit  more  broadly  from  his  growing 
traffic  profile. 

One  of  the  big  changes  Pinterest  has 
made  in  the  past  few  months  is  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  “article  pins,”  which  make  it 
easier  for  users  to  curate  news  stories 
to  read  when  they  want.  Wlien  a  user 
comes  across  articles  posted  from  your 
site  that  they  don’t  have  time  to  read, 
or  perhaps  just  want  to  hold  on  to  for 
later,  they  can  easily  save  them  to  their 
owi  reading  list  board.  The  addition 
of  a  “Pin  It”  button  for  webmasters  to 
add  along  v^ath  their  Facebook  “like” 
buttons  makes  it  even  easier  for  users 
I  to  pin  and  share  articles  at  any  time 
I  to  a  board  created  in  some  cases  for  a 
I  specific  topic,  like  science,  technology 
I  or  parenting.  Pinterest  has  also  cre¬ 
ated  ‘rich  pins’  that  include  more  in- 
I  formation,  like  headline,  author,  story 
description  and  a  link  to  the  source, 
and  display  it  all  better  in  an  attempt 
to  help  your  posts  gain  traction. 

“Pinterest  gives  people  a  way  to  find 
interesting  content,”  said  Pinterest’s 
Malorie  Lucich.  “It’s  unique  to  other 
platforms  in  that  the  article  is  easy  to 
save  and  reference  or  search  later,  and 
is  easily  discoverable  over  time  be¬ 
cause  it  doesn’t  fall  off  the  page.  Great 
content  lives  on  in  Pinterest  and  older 
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r  business  of  news 


Changing  Places: 
Print  Journalists 
Jumping  to  Websites 

What  newspapers  can  do  to  stem  the  tide 


By  Tim  Gallagher 


Until  the  past  few  years, 

a  reporter  at  The  New  York 
Times  was  the  journal¬ 
ism  equivalent  of  a  federal 
judge— you  had  found  your  job  for 
life.  Nobody,  but  nobody  left  The  Gray 
Lady  for  another  journalism  job  unless 
they  were  pushed  or  got  a  huge  pro¬ 
motion  at  another  esteemed  paper. 

This  past  year,  however.  The  Times 
has  resembled  a  small-market  Major 
league  Baseball  team  wth  a  lot  of 
talent  that  is  being  piekpoeketed  by 
the  Yankees,  Red  Sox  or  Dodgers.  But 
the  big-money  teams  picking  off  print 
journalism’s  free  agents  have  names 
such  as  Yahoo,  Politico  and  Bleacher 
Report. 

A  Times  senior  editor  left  to  become 
executive  editor  of  Politico.  The  Times 
IJopular  tech  columnist  is  working  on 


Yahoo’s  new  tech  site.  And  Howard 
Beck,  for  nine  years  the  New  York 
Knicks  beat  waiter,  left  to  become  one 
of  the  four  new  NBA  witers  hired  by 
Bleacher  Report. 

“I  thought  I  was  there  for  life,”  Beck 
told  me.  “I  can  honestly  say  I  was 
never  looking  to  leave.  Nine  weeks 
ago.  Never  even.  I  revere  the  institu¬ 
tion  and  I  enjoyed  working  there. 

From  a  newspaper  editor  or  pub¬ 
lisher’s  standpoint,  this  could  be  the 
latest  in  a  string  of  Internet  Insults. 
First  the  Internet  stole  our  readers. 
Then  it  took  our  advertising  rev¬ 
enue.  Now  it’s  coming  for  our  talent. 
Although  The  New  York  Times  is  the 
mostAisible  ewdence  of  talented  jour¬ 
nalists  choosing  the  digital  domain 
over  the  one  wdth  ink  and  paper,  the 
roots  of  this  trend  go  deeper. 


Wliat  journalist  stands  before  a 
class  of  college  students  these  days 
advocating  a  career  in  newspapers? 
What  top-of-the  class  student  sets  his 
or  her  sights  on  the  local  newsroom 
after  graduation?  It’s  clear  that  many 
of  the  best  in  the  business  are  leaving 
after  they  get  to  newsrooms  and  many 
of  the  best  young  ones  are  never  get¬ 
ting  to  print  newsrooms. 

Joe  Yanarella,  managing  editor  at 
Bleacher  Report,  put  it  this  way  to  me: 
“Pure  print  opportunities  are  decreas¬ 
ing  and  talented  witers  are  looking 
around  and  asking  themselves,  ‘How 
can  I  make  sure  I’m  \dable  and  a  desir¬ 
able  commodity'  in  the  next  5  or  10 
years?’  ” 

What  can  newspapers  do? 

All  is  not  lost.  Here  are  four  ways  I 
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to  be  copied.  But  former  industrj' 
leaders  only  leap  ahead  of  competitors 
by  fresh  invention.  (Take  IBM  as  an 
example.  After  completely  missing  the 
move  to  PCs,  it  focused  on  develop¬ 
ing  innovative  technology  products 
and  network  consulting  and  regained 
its  stature  as  a  global  brand.)  No  one 
would  suggest  that  we  have  reached 
the  end  of  the  innovations  of  technol¬ 
ogy  and  information.  Why  can’t  news¬ 
paper  companies  become  the  leader  of 
the  next  era? 


4.  Remember  that  the  heroes 
don’t  always  win.  Even  today  you 
often  hear  journalists  whining  that 
bloggers  are  nothing  more  than  slugs 
who  rip  off  newspaper  stories  for  the 
content  on  their  blogs.  While  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  truth  in  those  state¬ 
ments,  it  doesn’t  change  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  game.  The  bloggers  are 
winning  because  they  have  a  low  cost 
source  for  content.  While  journal¬ 
ists  are  principled  and  aspire  to  fair 
reporting  that  is  carefully  vetted, 
such  standards  might  not  be  enough 
to  provide  financial  victory  in  the 
information  world.  The  British  lost 
the  Revolutionary  War  because  they 
continued  to  play  by  the  old  military 
rules  of  marching  in  formation  while 
expecting  to  meet  their  enemies 
on  the  battlefield  doing  the  same. 
Journalism  needs  to  remember  its 
proud  traditions,  but  play  by  the 
new  rules.  ■ 
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think  newspapers  can  retain  their  best 
journalists: 


1.  Pay  more  for  the  best.  Our  com¬ 
petitors  are.  There  used  to  be  psychic 
income  paid  to  the  reporters  at  the  best 
newspapers.  Not  anymore.  Journal¬ 
ists  often  used  to  lament  that  no  one 
went  into  the  newspaper  business  for 
the  money.  But  it’s  not  a  joke  any  more. 
Beck  and  othere  received  heftj'  pay 
increases.  Newspapers  have  tradition¬ 
ally  been  reluctant  to  pay  for  more  talent 
and  often  refrain  from  bidding  wars. 

The  new  competitors  have  no  such 
restraints.  Tliey  understand  that  web¬ 
sites,  much  like  telewsion  networks,  ai’e 
as  much  about  personality  as  they  are 
about  content.  Newspapers  need  to  start 
pajang  for  their  stai’s,  even  if  it  means 
hawng  fewer  people  on  the  staff. 


2.  Teach  the  old  dogs  new  tricks. 

Joe  Yanarella,  managing  editor  for 
Bleacher  Report,  said  each  of  the  print 
reporters  that  Bleacher  Report  has 
hired  ‘has  a  combination  of  incred¬ 
ible  talent,  maturity  and  experience 
working  with  professional  teams  and 
athletes.  They’re  seasoned  journalists 
with  a  firm  understanding  of  a  good 
storj'.  At  Bleacher  Report,  we  excel 
at  taking  those  stories  and  delivering 
them  in  a  way  our  fans  most  want  to 
consume  them,  whether  that  is  text, 
original  video,  TV  or  radio.” 


3.  Instead  of  imitating,  innovate. 

Newspapers  can’t  just  do  better  what 
Politico  or  Bleacher  Report  do.  They 
have  to  do  “different.”  Newspapers, 
like  many  industries,  tend  to  treat  dis¬ 
rupters  to  their  models  as  opponents 
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BY  TONI  MCQUILKEN 


PRINT  TAKES 
ON  A  MORE 
ACTIVE  FORM 

Biippar’s  augmented  reality  applications  bring  it  to  life 


When  it  comes  to  the  traditional  print 
piece,  we  are  all  used  to  its  benefits  and 
flaws.  Print  gives  words  and  advertise¬ 
ments  weight,  and  is  a  powerful  way  to 
reach  an  audience.  But  it  is  also  static,  which  is  at  odds  wdth 
today’s  on-the-go  society,  used  to  content  changing  and 
morphing  on  a  regular  basis. 

'J’o  bridge  the  gap  between  traditional  print  offerings  and 
the  digital  realm,  companies  like  Blippar  have  created  aug¬ 
mented  reality  applications  that  can  bring  print  to  life. 

In  2011,  four  people  wth  a  passion  for  the  industry  found¬ 
ed  Blippar  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  first  major  cam¬ 
paign  was  for  Ki’aft’s  Cadburj'  marquee,  and  there  was  such 
a  high  engagement  rate,  it  led  to  subsequent  campaigns 
and,  a  year  later,  an  expansion  to  the  United  States.  Today, 
Blippar  has  successfully  run  campaigns  for  brands  such  as 
General  Mills,  L’Oreal  and  Hasbro,  and  are  continuing  to 
expand  their  international  reach  even  further. 

“Ironically,  we  don’t  want  to  be  seen  as  augmented  reality 
or  a  technolog)'  company,”  said  Lisa  Hu,  U.S.  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Blippar.  “It’s  not  about  ‘scan  this  code,’  but  more 
about  being  a  platform.  We  talk  about  blipping  and  engag¬ 
ing  and  sharing  wth  friends,  and  it  is  resonating  really  well 
with  consumers,  shoppers  and  readers.  We  are  bringing 
that  physical  world  to  life  for  the  consumer.” 

Until  now,  Blippar  was  targeting  magazines  and  brand 
agencies  as  it  sought  to  establish  its  platform.  Today,  that 
target  audience  is  expanding— newspapers  and  print  shops, 
in  particular— are  in  their  sights.  The  company  is  now  go¬ 
ing  to  the  publishers  who  have  advertisers  participating  in 


►  Biippar’s  print  app  iets  readers  of  this  ad  from  Maybeiline  try  on 
virtuaiiy  every  coior  shade  in  the  Coior  Show  iine  of  eye  shadow. 


campaigns,  looking  to  form  partnerships  that  will  bring  the 
technology  and  possibilities  to  more  brands.  And  printers 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  introduce  the  platform  to  all 
the  jobs  that  walk  in  the  door— there  are  very  few  types  of 
print  jobs  that  couldn’t  benefit  fi’om  Biippar’s  technology. 
Even  editorial  departments  are  finding  new  ways  to  bring 
their  stories  to  life  with  instant  reader  engagement  oppor- 
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tunities  such  as  polls  or  animations 
that  delve  deeper  into  a  subject  or 
illustrate  a  point. 

“In  Bloomberg  Businessweek,  for 
example,  we  did  a  poll  about  corpo¬ 
rate  responsibility.  There  were  five 
answers,  and  readers  could  see  what 
other  people  were  saying  in  real  time,” 
said  Hu.  “Another  example  would  be 
a  fashion  stoiy  about  a  new  clothing 
line— readers  could  do  instant  try-ons 
or  ‘Blipp  to  buy.’  There  are  many, 
many  features  that  could  be  explored. 
And  on  top  of  that,  it  doesn’t  have 
to  be  static  content  either;  it  can  be 
veiy  dynamic.  If  they  Blipp  more  than 
once,  we  can  show  them  multiple 
things,  or  reward  them  \\dth  exclusive 
content  for  blipping  multiple  times.  It 
can  really  drive  up  the  reader  engage¬ 
ment.  Plus,  for  all  these  features  we 
have  all  the  different  data  points  as 
well,  so  we  can  tell  a  publisher  that 
this  many  unique  visitors  interacted 
with  the  story,  in  this  location,  and 
shared  to  these  places,  and  so  on. 
'rhere  is  a  lot  that  w^e  can  do.” 

As  an  added  benefit,  the  company 
also  tracks  “missed  Blipps”— those 
times  when  consumers  tiy  to  scan 
something  but  there  is  no  interactive 
content  to  go  with  it.  That  becomes 
pow'eiful  information  to  go  back  to  a 
brand  with  evidence  consumers  are 
looking  to  have  a  deeper  experience 
with  them— and  makes  a  hero  out  of 


“We  are 
bringing  the 
physical  world 
to  life  for  the 
consumer.” 
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>  Left,  Blippar’s 
augmented  reality 
print  applications  are 
making  their  mark, 
here  in  a  Pepsi  ad. 

>  Right,  another  Blip- 
par  printed  applica¬ 
tion  to  a  “Wreck  it 
Ralph”  video  game. 


the  one  who  brings  it,  whether  that 
is  an  ad  sales  person,  publisher  or 
printer. 

Expanding  the  content 

Until  now,  anyone  wanting  to  run  a 
Blippar  campaign  had  to  w'ork  directly 
wath  the  company  to  create  the  images 
and  actions  around  them.  To  help 
grow'  the  platform  and  give  everyone 
from  print  sales  people  to  publishers 
the  ability  to  create  djmamic  content, 
Blippar  recently  launched  its  Blipp- 
builder  feature. 

“We  are  partnering  with  major  com¬ 
panies  that  have  access  to  millions  of 
shoppers  or  readers,  but  there  is  only 
so  much  w'e  can  do  to  create  Blipps,” 
noted  Hu.  “So  we  created  a  self- 
service  tool  to  empower  all  these  other 
players  out  there  to  create  their  own 
Blipps.  We  empow'er  these  people  to 
create  their  own  experience  and  give 
consumers  more  ‘Blippable’  content.” 

They  designed  the  tool  to  be  easy  to 
use— as  simple  as  drag-and-drop  to 
upload  an  image  into  their  system, 
and  then  have  access  to  all  the  tools 
needed  to  make  it  come  to  life.  “Right 
now,  most  of  our  work  is  customized 
Blipps,”  said  Hu,  “but  what’s  going  to 


happen  is  that  it  will  invert  and  there 
will  be  more  Blippbuilder  users.  We’ll 
;  still  have  customized  Blipp  services, 
how'ever,  but  we  are  going  to  be  very 
strategic  in  how'  we  go  to  market.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  a  powerful  tool  to 
put  more  Blippable  content  out  there, 
but  it  can  go  in  conjunction  wth  other 
interactive  experiences  going  on  wath 
that  brand  in  other  venues.” 

Today,  Blippar  is  a  free  app  available 
on  the  iOS,  Android,  Blackberry  and 
Window's  platforms.  Hu  noted  that 
at  the  moment,  about  79  percent  of 
the  traffic  comes  from  iOS,  another 
20  percent  comes  from  Android,  and 
the  last  1  percent  comes  from  the 
combined  Windows  and  Blackberr)' 
systems. 

This  is  the  future  of  print,  and  ev- 
eiyone  in  the  lifecycle  of  the  printed 
I  piece  needs  to  be  thinking  about  how 
i  they  can  take  advantage  of  this  and 
similar  technologies  to  stay  ahead  of 
the  cun'e.  Printers  should  be  pointing 
it  out  to  clients,  publishers  should  be 
thinking  of  new  w'ays  to  use  it  in  their 
content,  and  ad  sales  people  should  be 
!  demonstrating  it  to  their  prospects— 
this  is  the  future  of  print,  and  it  is  a 
I  bright  and  hopeful  one,  indeed. 
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AUTOMATION  IS  THE  FUTURE 
OF  PRINT  WORKFLOWS 

InfoTrends  surveys  show  that  reducing  manual  labor  is  a  top 
initiative  for  print  departments 


>  The  manroland  web  sytems’  COLORMAN  e:line 


In  modern  print  shops  today, 

there  are  often  more  complex 
jobs  coming  in,  with  faster  turn¬ 
arounds  and  smaller  print  runs. 
That’s  no  surprise  to  anyone  involved 
in  the  industiy.  To  combat  the  in¬ 
crease  in  workload,  along  with  often  a 
decrease  in  personnel  to  do  the  work, 
automation  has  become  a  key  factor 
for  many  shops. 

Workflow'  automation  is,  at  its  heart, 
w'orking  “smarter”  instead  of ‘liarder,” 
although  there  are  quite  a  few'  ways 
to  approach  it.  It  can  be  as  simple 
as  a  system  that  processes  images  as 
they  are  uploaded  to  the  servers,  to 
as  complex  as  today’s  cutting-edge 
cloud-based  systems  that  automate 
the  entire  process  from  w'hen  the  files 
come  in  the  door  until  the  finished 
product  goes  out  the  other  side. 

One  InfoTrends  survey  of  print  shops 
found  that  reducing  manual  labor 
on  files  and  automating  both  general 
business  and  finishing  systems  are 
among  the  top  five  w'orkflow  initia¬ 
tives  for  the  next  year.  Another  survey 
from  InfoTrends  found  that  proofing 
and  approvals,  job  estimating,  pre¬ 
flighting,  job  submissions  and  billing 
w'ere  the  top  challenges  shops  are 
facing  today,  and  all  of  those  are  being 
addressed  with  w'orkflow  solutions 
from  multiple  companies  across  the 
industrj'. 

Today,  roughly  66  percent  of  printers 
do  no  automation  at  all,  in  any  part 
of  their  w'orkflow'.  By  the  end  of  2014, 
only  29  percent  of  those  same  shops 
anticipate  continuing  to  manage  all  of 
their  workflow'  manually.  Cost  reduc¬ 
tion  is  another  ma.jor  point  the  shops 


hope  to  improve,  since  each  manual 
touch  point  for  a  file  adds  to  the  cost— 
and  those  are  sartngs  that  printers 
w'ill  be  able  to  pass  on  to  their  clients, 
as  well.  They  also  anticipate  that  they 
will  be  able  to  move  jobs  through  their 
systems  faster,  and  more  accurately 
and  with  far  fewer  errors,  all  of  which 
is  good  new's. 

Moving  to  the  cloud 

Cloud  solutions,  in  particular,  are 
changing  the  way  shops  think  about 
the  print  w'orkflow'.  To  be  sure,  while 
w'orking  in  the  cloud  isn’t  new,  these 
types  of  systems  are  still  in  their 
infancy  for  printers.  In  the  past,  net¬ 
work  speeds  and  the  specter  of  losing 
connectirtty  made  using  a  cloud-based 
solution  a  risky  proposition.  Print- 


1  ers  couldn’t  risk  having  their  systems 
j  unavailable.  But  improvements  across 
the  board  on  both  fronts,  along  wdth 
!  many  companies  offering  local  back¬ 
ups  to  reduce  downtime,  have  made 
I  the  concept  much  more  attractive. 

'  For  one  thing,  the  costs  of  a  cloud 
system  are  far  less  than  that  of  a 
I  dedicated  hardware  solution  on-site. 
The  costs  to  invest  in  the  hardware, 
and  then  pay  someone  to  maintain 
i  it,  along  with  the  costs  to  run  those 
systems  24/7,  make  them  a  major  part 
of  a  shop’s  expenses.  Cloud  solutions, 

;  on  the  other  hand,  carry  none  of  those 
costs— someone  else  carries  the  bur¬ 
den  of  running  and  maintaining  the 
sei’vers  and  hardware.  However,  cloud 
solutions  do  come  with  a  different 
cost:  w'hile  there  are  a  few'  different 
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pricing  structures  out  there,  most  use 
either  a  flat  monthly  fee,  or  charge  by 
the  transaction. 

The  final  potential  downside  of  cloud 
workflow  solutions  is  integration. 
While  many  of  the  solutions  out  there 
offer  APIs  to  connect  to  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  options,  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
they  wll  work  seamlessly,  especially 
right  out  of  the  gate.  The  odds  are 
good  that  any  shop  wanting  to  move 
in  this  direction  vrill  need  months  of 
trial  and  error  to  get  everything  run¬ 
ning  smoothly  across  the  board. 

A  better  experience 

Automated  workflows— whether 
they  happen  in  the  cloud  or  on  a  lo¬ 
cal  server— doesn’t  just  benefit  the 
printer.  Customers,  such  as  newspa¬ 
pers,  wall  see  huge  benefits  as  well. 

One  of  the  biggest  is  24/7  access  to 


the  system.  Files  can  be  uploaded, 
managed  and  even  changed  by  the 
clients  themselves,  wathout  needing 
the  printer  to  intervene,  right  up  until 
the  job  goes  to  press.  And  better  au¬ 
tomation  means  better  tracking— the 
system  will  always  know  where  the  job 
is,  w'hat  the  status  is,  who  has  looked 
at  it,  and  when  it  is  scheduled  to  go 
to  press.  Rather  than  having  to  rely 
on  a  contact  within  the  shop  to  keep 
everyone  up-to-date,  which  can  lead  to 
errors  or  confusion,  customers  will  be 
able  to  log  in  and  access  their  informa¬ 
tion  directly. 

On  the  back-end,  better  automa¬ 
tion  means  a  better  experience  with 
billing  and  invoicing  as  well.  It’s  not 
a  glamorous  part  of  the  print  process, 
but  by  making  it  more  efficient  with 
i  the  end-to-end  automation  systems,  it 
becomes  one  less  headache. 


Finally,  automated  systems  make  it 
far  easier  for  the  printer  to  add  new 
services  that  customers  can  quickly 
!  take  advantage  of.  If  the  shop  adds  a 
I  new  press  vrith  advanced  capabilities, 
or  new  finishing  or  binding  options, 

I  an  automated  system  can  seamlessly 
'  be  updated  to  bring  those  new  options 
online  and  integrated  into  the  work- 
flow  quickly. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  automation  is 
coming.  Printers  are  looking  for  bet¬ 
ter,  more  efficient  ways  to  move  jobs 
through  their  shops,  and  technology 
has  finally  matured  enough  to  make 
true,  seamless  automation  of  the  often 
massive  files  possible.  If  your  printer 
isn’t  automating  your  jobs  today,  the 
odds  are  good  they  wall  be  implement¬ 
ing  new  systems  soon  to  stay  competi¬ 
tive—  or  you’ll  be  looking  for  a  new 
printer  in  a  few  years.  —  TM 
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Yes;^lpople  may  still  use  horses,  but 
they  also  usebuses,  trains  and  cars. 
Horses  are  just  one  way  of  getting 
from  here  to  there.  If  you’re  following 
the  analogy,  can’t  the  same  be  said  of 
the  newspaper  industry?  To  get  the 
news  from  “here  to  there,”  there  are 
jilenty  of  platforms  from  which  to 
clioose,  from  the  print  product 
landing  on  our  driveways  to  the 
T'W'itter  updates  on  our 


mobile  phones. 

As  we  enter  a  new  year,  E&Phas  put 
together  a  list  of  people,  popular  topics 
and  noteworthy  companies  we  feel 
will  be  taking  the  reins  (or  steering- 
wheel)  in  the  newspaper  industrj'.  You 
can  compare  newspapers  to  whatever 
mode  of  transportation  you  want,  just 
be  assured,  the  industiy  won’t  be 
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->  Aaron 
Kushner 

►  Kushner’s 
2100  Trust  LLC 
completed  its  pur¬ 
chase  of  Freedom 
Communications, 
parent  company 
of  The  Orange 

County  Register  (Santa  Ana,  Calif.)  in 
July  2012. 

*  A  year  later,  the  Register  unveiled 
a  paywall,  doubled  its  newsroom  and 
expanded  the  page  count  in  its  print 
products.  It  also  launched  the  Long 
Beach  Register  in  August  2013  and 
purchased  the  Press-Enterprise  in 
Riverside,  Calif,  two  months  later. 

►  Kushner  recently  announced  he 
plans  to  launch  the  Los  Angeles  Reg¬ 
ister,  a  stand-alone  product  separate 
from  the  Orange  County  Register. 

►  Lately,  Kushner  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  headlines  for  his  company’s  legal 
issues.  Among  them  is  a  lawsuit  from 
two  former  Register  executives  seeking 
$4.5  million  in  severance  pay. 

Warren 
Buffett 

►  Buffett’s  com¬ 
pany,  Berkshire 
Hathaway  Inc, 
formed  BH  Media 
Group  with  the 

purchase  of  the  Omaha-World  Herald 
in  December  2011.  In  2012,  the 
company  purchased  63  newspapers 
from  Media  General  Inc.  Over  the 
course  of  last  year,  Buffett  also  added 
the  Greensboro,  N.C.  News  Record, 


Virginia’s  Roanoke  Times,  the  Press 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  and  the  Tulsa 
World. 

►  Buffett  passed  on  publications  such 
as  the  Tampa  Tribune  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  in  order  to  invest  in  smaller, 
mid-sized  papers. 

►  By  building  a  collection  of  commu¬ 
nity  papers,  it  seems  as  though  Buffett 
is  betting  on  local  news  to  make  a 
profit. 

►  As  we  enter  2014,  will  Buffett  show 
any  sign  of  stopping  his  newspaper 
shopping  spree? 

John 
Henry 

*  The  Boston 
Red  Sox  owner 
bought  the  Boston 
Globe  from  the 
New  York  Times 
Co.  just  two  days 
before  Bezos’ 
purchase  of  the  Washington  Post  was 
announced.  Henry  paid  $70  million 
for  the  Globe  along  v^dth  the  Worcester 
Telegram  and  Gazette  newspaper. 

►  The  sale  to  Henry  meant  a  return 
to  local  ownership  after  the  Taylor 
family  sold  the  paper  to  the  Times  Co. 
in  1993. 

►  With  the  Boston  Marathon  bomb¬ 
ing  still  in  the  news  and  the  Red  Sox 
crowned  2013  World  Series  champi¬ 
ons,  many  will  be  keeping  a  close  eye 
on  this  cit)'. 

►  After  86  years,  the  Red  Sox  won 
their  first  championship  in  2004 
with  Henry'  as  owner.  Will  he  able  to 
rejuvenate  his  newspaper  teams  in  the 
same  way? 
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►  Dubbed 

“digital  natives,” 
the  millennial  is 
probably  the  most 
sought  after  reader 
in  the  industry.  J  /i 

►  According  to  the 
Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America,  40  million  millenni- 
als  receive  their  news  and  information 
from  newspaper  media  across  all 
platforms  each  week. 

►  The  industry  has  tried  everything 
from  social  media  to  video  to  engage 
young  readers  with  their  content  and 
advertisements. 

►  In  this  evolving  industry,  milli- 
ennials  are  more  likely  to  be  open 
to  change.  As  the  industry  shifts 
their  methods  to  meet  their  needs, 
will  this  generation  follow? 


->  Joanne 
Bradford 

>  The  former  San 
Francisco  Chronicle 
president  was  hired  by 
Pinterest  in  November 
to  lead  advertiser  and 
media  partnerships. 

>  Bradford  still  serves 
as  an  advisor  to  the 
newspaper  in  its  digital 
and  marketing  efforts 
and  will  also  work  close¬ 
ly  with  parent  company, 
Hearst  Corp. 

►  Pinterest  recently 
confirmed  it  was  valued 
at  $3.8  billion. 

►  By  hiring  Bradford, 
who  also  held  media 
roles  at  Yahoo  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft;,  Pinterest  seems 
invested  in  generating 
revenue  from  its  net¬ 
work  of  advertisers  and 


Mobile 

►  A  Reynolds  Journalism  Institute  survey  found 
52  percent  of  newspaper  subscribers  used  a 
mobile  device  to  read  news.  Fifty-five  percent  of 
respondents  indicated  they  were  mobile  news 
consumers  in  2013  up  from  42  percent  in  2012. 

►  Pew  Research  Center’s  2013  State  of  the  News 
Media  report  found  64  percent  of  tablet  users 
and  62  percent  of  smartphone  users  receive  their 
news  on  their  devices  weekly. 

►  A  recent  NAA  Sensemaker  Report  found  half 
of  all  digital  readers  to  newspapers  now  access  the 
content  on  mobile  de\aces. 

►  The  data  suggests  publishers  have  the  chance 
to  design  content  to  reach  new  markets  and  cre¬ 
ate  new  revenue  streams. 


->  Social  media 

►  A  Pew  Research  study  found  47  percent  of 
smartphone  users  said  they  got  news  through  a 
social  netv\^ork  “sometimes”  or  “regularly.”  Some 
39  percent  of  tablet  news  users  did  so  as  well. 

►  A  separate  Pew  Research  study  reported  72 
percent  of  online  adults  use  social  networking 
sites. 

►  News  organizations  are  flocking  to  platforms 
such  as  Youtube  and  Twitter  to  push  content  out 
especially  when  it  comes  to  breaking  news. 

►  Social  media  allows  readers  to  share  content 
easily,  creating  higher  engagement. 


^  Digital  production 

►  Executives  are  looking  at  digital  presses  to 
generate  new  revenue  opportunities  and  produce 
quicker  turnaround  time  while  saving  costs. 

►  Companies  like  Oce  and  manroland  have  de¬ 
veloped  digital  inkjet  newspaper  lines. 

►  Newspapers  are  experimenting  wth  digital 
printing  as  a  distribution  concept  and  as  a  way  to 
produce  additional  print  jobs. 

►  Instead  of  competing  with  traditional  offset 
printing,  digital  production  can  help  create  inter¬ 
national  editions  and  niche  products. 
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►  In  2012,  Advance  Publications  announced  the  New'  Orleans 

Times-Picayune  w'ould  no  longer  be  printed  daily,  but  only  three 
times  a  week  in  order  to  expand  online  coverage.  i— 

►  Meanwhile,  Freedom  Communications  invested  heavily  in  print 
wath  its  Southern  California  publications  by  adding  25  new  weekly 

sections  and  more  pages  to  its  portfolio  of  community  newspapers.  =>-'! — - 

►  Print  advertising  continues  to  decline.  The  Pew  Research  Cen- 
ter  reported  real  estate  classified  ads  dipped  the  most  in  2012  with 

►  Many  publishers  still  tout  print  as  their  primary  product,  but 
w'ill  print  be  included  in  some  of  their  cost-cutting  measures 

///////////////////////////////////^^^^ 


Nonprofit  journalism 

>  According  to  a  Pew  Research  Center  study,  all  but  nine  U.S.  states 
have  at  least  one  nonprofit  news  outlet  specializing  in  journalism  niches 
such  as  investigative  reporting  and  the  environment 

>  In  2010,  ProPublica  jointly  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Investigative 
Reporting,  the  first  Pulitzer  awarded  to  an  online  news  source.  It  won  a 
second  Pulitzer  in  2011.  Last  year,  InsideClimate  News  Team  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  National  Reporting. 

>  Pew  determined  172  digital  nonprofit  news  outlets  have  launched 
since  1987. 

>  Nonprofit  news  outlets  seem  generally  optimistic  about  their  finan¬ 
cial  future,  thanks  to  fimding  from  foundation  grants  and  donations. 

The  Paywall 

*  The  New  York  Times  introduced  its  paywall  in  2011  and  many 
media  companies  look  at  their  pay  model  as  a  successful  example. 

Last  October,  the  New  York  Times  Co.  reported  paid  subscribers  to 
the  Times  and  Iriternatiorud  Herald  Tribune  digital-only  subscrip¬ 
tion  packages,  e-readers  and  replica  editions  totaled  about  727,000 
as  of  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  2013,  an  increase  of  more  than  28 
percent  compared  with  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  2012. 

»  In  2013,  Gannett  added  digital  pay  plans  to  all  80  of  its  communitj' 
papers  while  USA  Today  remains  Iree  for  now.  Digital  First  Media  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  also  add  paywalls  at  most  its  daily  newspapers. 

^  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  Dallas  Morning  Neios  both 
dismantled  their  paywalls  last  year. 

'  Whether  companies  are  erecting  or  tearing  dotvn  paywalls,  digital 


Digital  advertising 

>  As  print  advertising  declines,  online 
ad  revenue  is  grov^'ing  slowly.  The  Pew 
Research  Center  reported  print  rev¬ 
enue  brought  in  close  to  $19  million 
in  2012  \vith  digital  at  $3  million,  an 
increase  of  3.7  percent. 

>  Also  reported  by  Pew,  digital  ads 
outpaced  newspaper  advertising  for 
the  first  time  in  2011,  now  making  up 
23  percent  of  overall  U.S.  advertising, 
second  only  to  telewsion  ads. 

*  The  NAA  reported  that  in  2013, 
media  buyers  expected  to  see  an  aver¬ 
age  increase  of  12.6  percent  in  native 
ad  spending  compared  to  2012. 

*  Publications  like  the  Nexo  York 
Times  will  roll  out  a  native  advertis¬ 
ing  platform  on  its  site  in  the  next 
several  months. 

->  Analytics 

*  More  publishers  are  turning  to 
products  such  as  Google  Analytics, 
Chartbeat  and  comScore  to  decipher 
data  and  numbers  in  order  to  learn 
more  about  their  audience. 

>  The  McClatchy  Co.  acquired  media 
analj'tics  firm  Tiai  Measure  as  an  “in¬ 
vestment  in  McClatchy’s  digital  future.” 

*  Analytics  are  now  being  used  as  a 
selling  tool  to  advertisers  since  data 
sells  and  shows  results. 

>  Data  determines  who  is  visiting 
your  site,  what  they’re  reading,  how 
long  they’re  stajing  and  can  lead  to 
new  revenue  opportunities. 


facebook 


^  BuzzFeed 

*  After  co-founding  The  Huffington  Post  in  2005, 
Jonah  Peretti  launched  BuzzFeed  in  2006. 

►  According  to  the  website,  it  reaches  more  than  80 
million  monthly  unique  visitors. 

y  Known  for  promoting  viral  content,  BuzzFeed  is 
now  expanding  into  foreign  news  and  investigative 
journalism. 

>  At  a  recent  conference,  BuzzFeed  president  J on 
Steinberg  was  quoted  as  saying  no  new  television  view¬ 
ers  or  print  newspaper  subscribers  are  being  bom. 


Facebook 

y  In  2004,  Harvard  University  student  Mark  Zuck- 
erberg  founded  thefacebook.  It  became  known  as 
Facebook.com  a  year  later. 

►  As  reported  by  the  Pew  Research  Center,  nearly  64 
percent  of  U.S.  adults  use  Facebook  and  half  of  those 
users  get  their  news  there. 

y  In  2012,  Facebook  purchased  popular  photo-sharing 
app  Instagram  for  $1  billion  in  cash  and  stock. 
y  Early  last  year,  Facebook  redesigned  its  news  feed 
with  larger  photos  and  additional  news  feed  sections 
in  order  to  become  “the  best  personalized  newspa¬ 
per”  for  its  users. 


->  Twitter 

y  Twitter  co-founder  J ack  Dorsey  sent  the  first  tweet 
in  March  2006. 

y  Reporters  can  now  break  news  instantly  in  140 
characters  and  by  tweeting  photos  live  from  the 
scene.  Faced  \vith  the  pressure  of  “being  first,”  news 
organizations  exercise  caution  with  unconfirmed 
reports. 

►  Twitter  launches  promoted  tweets  in  2010  and  a 
new  wave  of  web  advertising  begins  as  newspapers 
start  ex^perimenting  with  sponsored  tw'eets. 
y  With  more  people  using  mobile  and  accessing 
their  news  on  social  media,  T\\dtter  is  one  of  the  key 
digital  players. 
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y  With  the  rise  of  social  media,  anyone  with  a  smartphone 
can  upload  photos  and  report  from  a  news  scene. 

►  The  Gtuirdian  newspaper  launched  Guardian  Witness, 
an  app  that  encourages  readers  to  submit  photos,  stories 
and  videos. 

y  As  newspapers  like  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  lays  off  its 
entire  photo  staff  and  Xhe.  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution 
cuts  its  photo  staff  by  half,  many  publishers  may  be  looking 
for  user-generated  content  to  fill  in  the  gaps. 

►  Citizen  journalism  allows  newspapers  to  get  closer  to 
their  community,  but  is  user-generated  news  a  disruptive 
or  complementary  pairing? 


->  Content 

y  The  Washington  Post  introduced  sponsored  content  ■with 
“WP  Brand  Content,”  a  platform  that  connects  advertisers 
wdth  the  Post  audience.  All  content  is  developed  and  paid 
for  by  the  advertiser,  but  the  Post  newsroom  is  not  involved 
wth  the  creation  of  the  content. 

►  The  Associated  Press  also  announced  plans  to  introduce 
sponsored  content  into  its  stream  of  news  stories  on  mobile 
apps  and  its  websites. 

y  Publishers  realize  what’s  going  to  drive  readership  is  their 
unique  content,  whether  it’s  local  news  or  exclusive  con¬ 
tent— it  has  to  be  something  you  can’t  get  an}where  else. 

►  As  newsrooms  shrink  and  the  numbers  of  pages  get  cut, 
is  content  still  king? 
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The  Guardian 

r  The  Guardian  launched  theguard- 
ian.com  in  2013  as  part  of  its  transi¬ 
tion  from  a  British  newspaper  to  a 
global  digital  media  brand. 

►  In  June  2013,  the  Guardian's  Glenn 
Greenwald  broke  the  news  that  the 
FBI  and  the  National  Security  Agency 
were  gathering  the  cell  phone  data 

of  millions  of  Americans.  The  infor¬ 
mation  was  leaked  from  former  CIA 
employee  Edward  Snowden. 

►  The  Snowden  files  bring  to  light 
freedom  of  press  as  newspapers  such 
as  the  New  York  Times  have  denied 
requests  to  return  Snowden  data. 
Guardian  editor-in-chief  Alan  Rus- 
bridger  has  said  he  will  continue  to 
imblish  stories  in  the  public  interest. 

►  According  to  a  December  2012 
comScore  report,  the  Guardian  is  the 
third  most  read  online  newspaper  in 
the  world  after  Mail  Online  and  the 
New  York  Times. 


->  The  New  York  Times 

>  As  of  March  2013,  the  AAM  reports  the  Times  has  the  second 
highest  average  daily  circulation  in  the  countr>'  behind  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

>  In  December  2012,  the  Times  introduced  its  Pulitzer-Prize  vanning 
story  “Snow  Fall,”  a  multimedia  package  vath  text,  photos  and  videos 
about  a  deadly  avalanche  in  Washington. 

>  In  October  2013,  the  Times  launched  the  Inteiuational  New  York 
Times  (formerly  the  International  Herald  Ttibune). 

>  As  one  of  the  industry’s  leaders  in  print  and  digital,  many  execu¬ 
tives  are  anticipating  the  Twies'  next  move. 


Deseret  Digital  Media 

*  Based  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  the 
media  company  was  created  by  CEO 
Clark  Gilbert  in  2010  after  he  decided 
to  spin  off  the  digital  properties  of 
the  Deseret  News  and  TV  and  radio 
station  KBL. 

*  The  American  Press  Institute 
reported  that  while  American  news¬ 
papers  average  17  percent  of  their 
revenue  from  digital,  the  Deseret  News 
and  Deseret  Digital  Media  averages  45 
percent. 

*  According  to  an  early  2013  Alliance 
for  Audited  Media  report,  the  Deseret 
News  was  the  second  fastest  grovdng 
news  publication  in  the  countr-j'  vdth  a 
15  percent  annual  increase  in  circula¬ 
tion. 

>  Gilbert  introduced  a  “dual  trans¬ 
formation”  in  his  efforts  to  rebrand 
the  newspaper,  rebuilding  the  print 
newspaper  and  creating  a  rrew  busi¬ 
ness  unit. 
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PICBAT0018  TRENDS  A  NUMBERS  PUBUC  POLICY  NEWS  A  i 


->  Newspaper 
Association  of  America 

>  In  2011,  the  NAA  debuted  its  “Smart 
is  the  new  sexy”  marketing  campaign  to  mixed  reactions  in  an  effort  to  promote 
the  industry'  in  a  savvy  way. 

^  Last  September,  the  NAA  quietly  stopped  releasing  quarterly  figures  on  ad 
revenues. 

►  This  year’s  annual  NAA  rnediaXchange  conference  will  include  BuzzFeed 
editor-in-chief  Ben  Smith  and  advertising  executive  Bonin  Bough,  perhaps  sig¬ 
naling  the  industry’s  direction. 

►  Although  NAA  president  Caroline  Little  understands  the  industry’s  struggles 
in  the  digital  age,  she  told  USA  Today,  “I  don’t  think  that  print  is  going  to  go 
away.” 
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►The  Pottstown  (Pennsylvania)  Mercury  has  created  a  “Wanted  by  Police”  Pinterest  board, 
which  consists  of  a  constantly-updated  series  of  mug  shots  of  individuals  wanted  In  the  Pott¬ 
stown  area. 


continued  frovi  page  25 
of  individuals  wanted  in  the  Pottstown 
area.  Since  the  paper  started  publicizing 
the  board,  arrests  went  up  a  staggering 
58  percent,  according  to  Police  Capt.  F. 
Richard  Drumheller. 

“We  initially  had  this  Most  Wanted 
list  as  a  photo  gallery  on  our  website 
but  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  Pinterest 
board  is  the  view  on  mobile  devices,” 
Mei'cury  Editor  Nancy  March  told 
Digital  First  Media’s  Steve  Buttry.  “It  far 
surpasses  what  reader  sees  on  our  site.” 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  might  be 
one  of  the  more  innovative  media 
companies  when  it  comes  to  experi¬ 
menting  with  Pinterest.  On  one  board, 
they  share  a  collection  of  their  iconic 
dot-ink  portraits  (also  knowm  as  “hed- 
cuts”),  which  at  the  time  of  this  writing 
featured  Akio  Toyoda,  ajar  of  honey 


and  the  close-up  of  an  iguana’s  head. 
The  social  media  editors  at  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  have  even  figured  out  a 
way  to  promote  content  without  art  on 
the  visual-heavy  social  network— by 
grabbing  great  pull  quotes,  dropping 
them  into  a  graphic  and  adding  a  link 
directly  to  the  article  in  the  pin.  They 
also  have  a  separate  board  devoted 
to  sharing  the  rich  infographics  that 
have  become  increasing  popular  on  all 
social  netw'orks. 

At  the  Huffington  Post,  the  staff  of 
different  verticals  maintain  their  own 
boards  curating  the  best  content  not 
just  from  their  owm  site,  but  from  vari¬ 
ous  websites  as  well.  One  of  the  most 
popular,  maintained  by  Huffington 
Post  Parents  editors,  curates  the  verti¬ 
cal’s  top  parenting  content,  ranging 
from  articles  like  “What  a  4-year-old 


should  know”  to  “Two  words  I’ll  never 
say  to  my  daughter  again.”  In  addition 
to  Parents,  Huffington  Post’s  health 
editors  curate  their  favorite  “(Good  + 
Well)ness  Reads,”  and  the  site’s  tech 
editors  maintain  a  collection  of  tech¬ 
nological  and  natural  wonders.  Even 
editor-in-chief  Arianna  Huffington 
has  gotten  into  the  act,  maligning  her 
own  board  featuring  what  she’s  cur¬ 
rently  reading. 

Meanwhile,  the  Des  Moines  Register 
has  decided  to  go  local  on  an  “interest¬ 
ing  people”  board  it  uses  to  link  to  con¬ 
tent  about  interesting  citizens  in  Iowa’s 
bustling  capital,  including  belly  dancer 
Kristina  Moseley,  aerial  aerobic  workout 
wiz  Felicia  Coe  and  Veggie-Table  stand 
owner  Dan  McCkjy.  They  also  have  a 
“Unique  Iowa”  board,  which  as  you  can 
imagine  features  an  eclectic  array  of 
local  content  ranging  from  Lazerfest  to 
the  Red  Flannel  Run.  Even  Bacon  Fest 
gets  some  love. 

So  get  pinning.  It  might  mean  even 
more  time  spent  plodding  away  on  a 
social  network,  but  considering  Pinter- 
est’s  growth  and  the  loyalty  of  its  users,  it 
might  be  the  best  thing  that’s  happened 
to  your  content  since  Facebook. 

Rob  Tornoe  is  a  cartoonist  and 
reporter  for  Editor  &  Publisher,  and 
can  he  reached  at  rohtomoe@gmail. 
com. 
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Back  to  the 
Wheelhouse 


Consumer  habits,  publishing  beyond  print  and 
economic  pressures  force  the  evolution  of  the 
newspaper  ad-sales  model— changing  not  only 
what’s  being  sold,  but  how  it’s  sold 


eY-GRET-i 


It’s  easy  to  wax 
nostalgic  about 
newspapers’  heydays, 
when  the  selling  of  ads 
was  as  simple  as  it  was 
to  valuate  the  content, 
the  service,  the  roles 
newspapers  played  in  fC; ; 
the  comm  uni  ty.-:Saiesf?5j^., 
professionals  b.aelg'fi? 
then  need  only  daikgje-^: 
these  carrots  to  compel  ^ 
an  advertiser.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  simpler  time.i 


r]  lings  became  more  dicey  as  marketing  morphed  into  something  far  more  sophisticat¬ 
ed,  with  buzzwords  such  as  “demographics”  and  “targeted  marketing”  representing  new  lingo, 
and  ad  decisions  were  now  inspired  by  measurements  and  metrics  rather  than  by  the  relation¬ 
ships  between  publisher  and  advertiser. 

Today,  technology  drives  nearly  every  aspect  of  the  publisher-advertiser-reader  relationship, 
and  that’s  had  some  notable  influence  on  not  only  the  kinds  of  ads  that  are  selling  and  how 
they’re  being  sold,  but  also  on  the  ad-sales  labor  market. 


A  New  Breed  of  Ad  Sales 

Newspaper  advertising  pros 
have  been  long  adept  at 
matchmaking  audiences  with 
advertisers  and  their  marketing  objec¬ 
tives.  But  the  conversations  today  are 
so  much  more  complex. 

It’s  not  enough  to  inform  advertis¬ 
ers  about  the  various  publications  and 
platform  opportunities.  The  savvy 
newspaper  sales  professional  must  be 
poised  to  demonstrate  how  each  rep¬ 
resents  distinctive  benefits  and  reach, 
while  also  relating  to  one  another  in  a 
sort  of  co-dependent  multimedia  web. 
It  requires  a  richer,  more  consultative 
sell. 

Truth  is,  newspaper  execs  have 
known  for  some  time  that  there  was 
a  widening  skills  gap  thanks  to  how 
quickly  the  industry  was  moving  from 
its  centuries-old  print-centric  legacy. 
Nearly  two  years  ago.  Pew  Research 
published  a  cautionary  study  called 
“Retooling  the  Sales  Staff.”  Nine  out  of 
the  13  companies  polled  reported  that 
they  were  having  difficulty  recruit¬ 
ing  “digitally  fluent  ad  sales  people.” 

It  remains  a  challenge  for  newspaper 
publishers  to  this  day. 

Publishers  would  be  well  served  to 
seek  out  ad  sales  candidates  who  can 
demonstrate  an  appreciation  for  how 
people  engage  v\ath  each  medium- 
print,  e-editions,  online  with  websites, 
mobile  apps,  and  so  on— according 
to  Ellyn  Angelotti  a  faculty  member 
of  digital  trends  and  social  media  at 
Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies. 

Further  complicating  matters,  the 
channels,  the  technologies  that  drive 
them,  and  the  audiences  that  con¬ 


sume  them,  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
metamorphosis  and  flux.  A  person 
need  only  look  at  how  quickly  mobile 
devices  and  content  shook  things  up, 
and  that’s  still  a  fledgling  platform. 

2IenithOptimedia  published  its  most 
recent  ad  forecast  last  December  9, 
optimistically  predicting,  “Advertising 
is  set  to  see  the  strongest  sustained 
period  of  growth  in  10  years.”  The 
bright  shining  star  among  new-media 
platforms?  Mobile,  which  the  report 
categorizes  as  “the  main  driver  of 
global  adspend  growth.” 

To  leverage  this  insight,  ad  sales  pro¬ 
fessionals  must  understand  not  only 
how'  consumers  engage  with  mobile 
content,  but  also  how  the  advertiser’s 
message  might  resonate  there. 

“There  are  so  many  more  opportuni¬ 
ties  now  in  the  digital  space  than  there 
were  10  years  ago,”  Poynter’s  Angelotti 
said.  “There  are  so  many  more  creative 
opportunities  for  ad  salespeople. 

You’re  not  just  taking  the  clients’ 
needs  and  understanding  target 
audience,  and  then  figuring  out  what 
section  is  the  best  for  their  display 
ad.  You’re  trjang  to  understand  your 
clients’  customers  needs,  too,  w'here 
they’re  engaging,  and  how  you  can 
create  an  ad  experience  that  effectively 
engages  their  audience,  too. 

“It’s  as  though  ad  sales  is  being  taken 
to  the  next  level,  just  like  w'e  as  jour¬ 
nalists,  and  we  as  media  organizations 
are  taking  it  to  the  next  level.  We’re 
not  just  creating  articles  or  photos  for 
people  to  consume  anymore.  We’re 
creating  experiences  that  people  can 
view,  watch,  read,  use,  and  that  gives 
sales  people,  ad  departments,  and 
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marketing  departments  a  lot  more 
oppoitunity  to  be  more  creative,  to  tell 
their  stories  in  more  interesting  and 
diverse  ways,  which  I  think  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  industry,”  Ange- 
lotti  suggested. 

Digital  media  may  be  the  shiny  new 
fiscal  path,  but  Eric  Spitz,  president 
of  Freedom  Communications,  Inc., 
remains  bullish  on  print.  In  a  recent 
op-ed— “Start  the  Presses!  It’s  How 
You  Sell  Newspapers”— for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Spitz  confided  that  it’s 
one  of  the  reasons  why  he  and  partner 
Aaron  Kushner  acquired  the  compa¬ 
ny.  And  he  suggested  that  the  industry 
vAW  not  discover  its  sartor  in  digital 
advertising  alone. 

Spitz  noted  that  digital  advertis¬ 
ing  is  still  in  its  infancy;  therefore,  it 
results  in  aveiy  small  portion  of  news¬ 
papers’  revenue,  \rtth  the  majority  still 
derived  from  print.  Wouldn’t  it  make 
better  sense  for  newspaper  publishers 
to  build  upon  and  invest  in  print’s 
strengths,  he  pondered. 

For  example,  the  Orange  County 
Register  grew  its  staff  by  350  this 
year,  expanded  its  range  of  content, 
“revamped”  its  weekly  community  pa¬ 
pers,  and  launched  weekly  magazines, 
according  to  Spitz. 

Rise  of  the  Ad  Machines 

n  May  2013,  The  Guardian  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  by  Jane  Bain- 
bridge  (“How  publishers  can  pre¬ 
pare  for  new  advertising  sales  model,” 
May  10,  2013),  which  predicted  the 
gro\rtng  influence  of  data-di’iven  pur¬ 
chasing  and  the  burgeoning  ideas  of 
programmatic  buying,  ad  exchanges 
and  auctions. 

Bainbridge  wrote,  “The  opportuni¬ 
ties,  locations  and  audiences  that 
are  available  online  are  far-reaching 
and  as  a  result,  much  of  the  ad  sales 
model  has  undergone  a  mathemati¬ 
cal  revolution  rather  than  a  social 
evolution.  Wliile  technology  has 


introduced  automation  that  can  push 
aside  the  old-school  manual  approach, 
programmatic  advertising  using  ad 
exchanges  can  gain  exposure  to  many 
more  buyers  of  inventor}'  than  a  direet 
sales  team  might  reach.” 

The  Winterbeny  Group  and  the 
Interactive  Advertising  Bureau  (LAB) 
teamed  up  to  publish  the  November 
2013  whitepaper,  “Programmatic  Ev- 
ei^where?  Data,  Technology  and  the 
Future  of  Audience  Engagement.”  The 
organizations  studied  250  “executive- 
level  thought  leaders  from  across  the 
digital  marketing  industry- advertis¬ 
ers  and  publishers,  and  found  that  85 
percent  of  the  advertisers  are  already 
feeding  the  programmatic-buying 
food  chain,  and  72  percent  of  the 
publishers  were  right  there  with  them. 
Both  segments  reported  a  definitive 
interest  in  expanding  those  initiatives 
within  tw'o  years. 

Chris  Edwards,  vice  president 
of  sales  and  customer  care  at  Iowa 
SourceMedia  Group,  isn’t  averse  to 
the  idea  of  ad  exchanges  and  pro¬ 
grammatic  ad  buying.  “If  we  can’t  get 
it  sold,  we’re  going  to  find  a  way  to 
capitalize  on  that,  because  we’ve  got  a 
business  to  run,”  he  said. 

“Everyone  has  sort  of  come  to  grips 
wth  the  notion  that  something  is 
better  than  nothing,”  he  added.  “Pro¬ 
grammatic  kicks  it  up  a  notch  because 
it  says,  ‘Okay,  sales  teams,  if  you  can’t 
actively  fill  that  wdth  higher  value  ads, 
we  \rtll  introduce  technology  that  vrtll 
essentially  allow  people  to  do  their 
own  bu}ang.’  ” 

Fortunately,  at  Iowa  SourceMedia 
Group— publisher  of  The  Gazette, 
based  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa— the 
range  and  value  of  products  to  sell 
is  so  compelling  that  the  company  is 
investing  in  and  supporting  its  sales 
professionals,  rather  than  diminishing 
their  importance  and  numbers. 

The  organization  has  a  rich  histoiy' 
of  more  than  130  years,  so  unlike  other 
publishers  that  only  have  a  legacy  in  a 


print  product,  this  company  is  diverse 
and  accustomed  to  selling  across  divi¬ 
sions  and  platforms. 

“We  are  one  of  a  handful  of  compa¬ 
nies  around  the  countty  that  has  both 
a  daily  newspaper  and  a  network  TV 
station  in  the  same  market,”  Edwards 
said.  Today,  the  organization’s  um¬ 
brella  also  covers  a  printing  division 
and  a  digital  agency,  Fusionfarm.  The 
sales  teams  all  ultimately  report  to  Ed¬ 
wards  and  President  Chuck  Peters,  but 
they’ve  been  equipped  and  enabled  to 
effectively  sell  across  all  the  products, 
brands  and  divisions. 

It  was  Peters  who,  five  years  ago, 
decided  to  “totally  reimagine  every 
facet  of  the  business,”  according  to 
Edwards. 

“Back  in  the  day,  we  had  a  sales 
team  for  local  print  sales,  and  one  for 
national  print  sales.  We  had  a  sales 
team  for  classified,  and  we  also  had 
a  national  sales  team  for  broadcast, 
and  a  local  sales  team  for  broadcast,” 
he  recalled.  “And  they  all  operated 
independently  of  one  another. 

“In  that  structure,”  he  continued, 

“we  also  had  a  traditional  general 
manager  at  the  TV  station,  and  a 
publisher  at  the  newspaper.  We  have 
neither  of  those  positions  now. ...  We 
have  people  who  are  responsible  for 
the  brands,  and  then  I’m  responsible 
for  all  of  the  sales  teams,  across  eight 
sales  dirisions.” 

That’s  just  one  of  the  organizational 
shakeups  that  came  about  as  a  result 
of  Peters’  mandate.  Print  and  broad¬ 
cast  sales  were  cross-trained  so  that 
they  could  sell  any  channel.  And  sales 
teams  took  on  new  forms  and  became 
highly  focused  on  client  interaction 
and  sealing  deals,  rather  than  on  the 
tedium  of  administrative  tasks  better 
left  to  sales  coordinators. 

In  addition  to  supporting  sales  with 
a  managed  group  of  sales  coordina¬ 
tors,  the  company  also  put  platform 
and  technology  experts  in  place— 
bluntly ,  because  it’s  unrealistic  to 
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It  was  Peters 
who,  five  years 
ago,  decided  to 
“totally 
reimagine 
eveiy  facet  of 
the  business/’ 


expect  even  the  best  sales  profession¬ 
als  to  moonlight  as  technological, 
platform  and  data  experts,  too. 

“We  tried  training ...  people  on  the 
products,  and  we  had  success  vrith 
people  who  have  the  ability  to  really 
learn  and  retain  that  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation.  But  even  great  sales  people 
don’t  always  have  the  ability  to  retain 
all  of  it,  so  we  put  some  support  in 
place,  \vith  staff  who  are  knowledge 
experts— allowing  sales  to  tee  up  the 
opportunity,  and  the  experts  to  help 
get  it  closed,”  Edwards  explained. 


The  Team  Behind 
the  Teamwork 

The  newspaper  organizational 
chart  used  to  be  segmented, 
with  distinctive  borders  be¬ 
tween  departments;  disciplines  were 
isolated  and  perhaps  lacked  empathy 
for  the  functions  others  performed 
and  challenges  they  faced.  Today,  the 
veiy  nature  of  the  business  model 
requires  gi’eater  collaboration— both 


Left,  Chris  Edwards,  vice  president  of  saies  and  customer  care,  Iowa  SourceMedia  Group. 
Above,  Emily  Folsom  Fernandez,  sales  operation  manager,  and  Bernie  Heller,  vice  president 
of  advertising,  The  State  Media  Co.,  Columbia.  S.C. 


internally  and  externally,  according 
to  Poynter’s  Ellyn  Angelotti:  “We’re 
listening  to  our  audiences  a  lot  more 
effectively  than  we  have  in  the  past. 
We’re  learning  from  them  and  what 
they  want,  and  what  works  for  them. 

“We’re  seeing  editorial,  marketing 
and  sales  comes  together— for  ex¬ 
ample,  working  on  the  big  buzzwords, 
‘content  marketing.  Here,  we’re  seeing 
the  power  of  the  narrative,  the  power 
of  the  story— something  that’s  so 
critical  to  journalism— being  applied 
to  sales  and  branding  and  PR  and 
marketing.  So  how  can  we  use  that? 
How  can  we  harness  that  power  as  a 
media  company— something  that  we 
do  well— and  do  content  marketing  in 
a  way  that  feels  ethical  to  us?” 

Emily  Folsom  Fernandez  is  sales 
operations  manager  at  The  McClatchy 
Co.’s  The  State  Media  Co.  in  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.C.  She  echoed  Angelotti’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  collaboration  and  coopera¬ 
tion  is  essential  to  sales  and  operations 
as  they  sell  and  produce  so  much  more 
than  mere  ink  on  paper  these  days. 

“Back  in  the  ’90s  and  early  2000s,” 
Folsom  Fernandez  recalled,  “sales 
forces  were  made  of  up  account  execu¬ 


tives  who  really  didn’t  have  to  work 
too  hard  at  direct  sales.  They  could 
pretty  much  stand  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  and  catch  money.  We  ended 
up  creating  these  kinds  of  account- 
executive  monsters. 

“And  because  they  weren’t  engaged 
in  direct  sales,  they  ended  up  taking 
on— and  becoming  pretty  good  at 
handling— the  fulfillment  end.  So  they 
were  straddling  all  sorts  of  respon¬ 
sibilities,  because  direct  sales  wasn’t 
the  focus.  In  recent  years— since  the 
recession,  of  course— we  need  them  to 
apply  direct  sales  pressure,  and  with 
their  responsibilities  in  fulfillment,  we 
began  seeing  that  reps  weren’t  able  to 
keep  up.  They  were  leaving  the  indus¬ 
try,  because  suddenly  it  became  about 
direct  sales  pressure,  the  numbers, 
and  number  of  calls  they  were  making 
each  day,  while  still  being  asked  to 
handle  [ad]  fulfillment.” 

That  structure  had  to  be  torn  down 
and  rebuilt,  Folsom  Fernandez  said. 
Now,  advertising  support,  production 
and  fulfillment  staff  report  to  her, 
while  sales  staff  focuses  on  selling. 
Bernie  Heller,  vice  president  of  adver- 
continued  on  page  48 
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James  Kober 

Director  of  Advertising  Operations,  Newsday  Media  Group 


Newsday  uses  a  Digital  Asset  Management  system  called  Cumulus  to  assist  its 
advertising  sales  group.  How  does  the  system  help  and  how  have  the  roles  of 
salespersons  evolved? 


E&P:  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about 
ho\A7  the  Cumulus  system  was  chosen, 
what  it  brings  to  the  table  in  terms  of 
your  advertising  operations,  and  ul¬ 
timately  how  it  helps  Newsday  better 
serve  its  advertising  customers? 

JK:  Cumulus  helps  Newsday  Media 
Group  in  several  ways; 

It's  a  central  repository  for  all  cre¬ 
ative  and  advertising  assets.  Cumulus 
was  rolled  out  in  July  of  2007  and 
within  the  first  six  months,  the  orga¬ 
nization  of  our  digital  assets  improved 
dramatically,  making  it  possible  to 
find  an  asset  in  a  matter  of  seconds. 

Because  we  never  delete  assets 
from  Cumulus,  our  advertising  team 
can  show  past  ads  to  their  customers, 
which  has  really  impressed  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  given  our  reps  a  competi¬ 
tive  edge. 

Previously,  if  an  artist  finished  an 
ad  in  the  morning,  the  sales  rep  may 
not  have  a  chance  to  see  the  ad  until 
they  returned  to  the  office  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon.  Now,  they  receive  an  alert  on 
their  iPad  and  can  see  the  ad  as  soon 
as  it’s  complete.  We  call  this  “real¬ 
time  digital  proofing"  and  it's  been  a 
tremendous  help. 


James  Kober,  Director  of  Advertising 
Operations,  Newsday  Media  Group 


E&P:  What  kind  of  feedback  have  you 
received  from  your  advertisers  about 
this  solution  to  ad  management  and 
communications? 

JK:  The  feedback  has  been  incred¬ 
ibly  positive,  Everyone-all  parties 
involved-get  their  ads  faster  and  in 
real-time. 

E&P:  It’s  safe  to  say  that  the  skill  set 
of  today's  newspaper  ad  salesperson 
is  far  more  expansive  than  even  10 
years  ago,  based  on  the  changing 
market  place,  technology,  platform 


and  distribution  models.  In  your 
experience,  how  have  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  salespersons 
evolved? 

JK:  I  see  it  changing  right  before  my 
eyes.  Two  years  ago  1  had  a  sales  rep 
tell  me,  “It's  much  easier  making  ad 
corrections  on  paper  and  just  last 
week  that  same  rep  told  a  member 
of  my  staff  that  'It's  much  easier 
now  to  make  ad  corrections  on  my 
iPad,’ "  It  certainly  wasn't  an  easy 
transition  and  my  team  worked 
incredibly  hard  to  educate  our  sales 
team.  We  conducted  many  training 
sessions  to  make  sure  that  the  sales 
staff  grasped  the  technology,  while 
also  understanding  how  this  would 
be  beneficial  for  both  them  and  their 
clients.  It  was  also  important  to  listen 
to  their  feedback  and  then  go  back 
and  build  in  the  functionality  that 
they  need  to  be  successful.  The  app 
has  evolved  over  time  to  the  meet  the 
needs  of  Newsday's  sales  reps  and 
clients. 

E&P:  What  are  some  of  the  critical 
skills  and  experiences  that  up-and- 
coming  sales  professionals  develop? 
JK:  Understanding  how  technology, 
when  implemented  correctly,  can 
help  them  sell  more  effectively  and 
efficiently,  while  also  realizing  that 
it's  constantly  evolving, 
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0:  Our  March  issue  will  profile  what 
we  have  long  labeled  “10  News¬ 
papers  That  Do  It  Right.”  Never 
^  meant  to  be  a  “10  Best”  list, 
i  instead  it  spotlights  select  news¬ 
papers  that  have  earned  a  notable 
achievement  in  at  least  one  partic¬ 
ular  area,  carried  out  a  successful 
innovation,  implemented  cost-sav¬ 
ings  procedures,  or  developed 
MJiiwi-iiiiiii programs  that  have  generated 

revenues  or  increased  circulation. 
The  objective  of  the  story  is  to  bring  ideas  together  and 
share  the  best  and  the  brightest  in  one  comprehensive  fea¬ 
ture.  All  ideas  are  welcome. 
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The  (McClatchy  Co.’s)  State 
Media  Co.  sales-centric 
advertising  department 
structure  chart  shows  the 
distinction  between  sales 
and  ad  fulfillment.  But, 
there  is  now  actually  greater 
collaboration  between  the 
two  disciplines,  according 
to  sales  operation  manager 
Emily  Folsom  Fernandez. 


Account  Relationship  Specialist 


Account  Relationship  Specialist 


Retail  Sales  Assistant 


Retail  Sales  Assistant 


Classified  Sales  Assistant 


continued  from  page  45 
tising,  oversees  all  sales  and  opera¬ 
tions.  Despite  the  distinction  bet\veen 
sales  and  ad  fulfillment,  there  is  actu¬ 
ally  greater  collaboration  betvt'een  the 
two  disciplines. 

“I  have  seven  account  relationship 
specialists  (ARS),”  she  explained. 

“They  each  support  tvt'o  to  three  sales 
reps,  and  they  handle  every  single 
piece  of  the  fulfillment  process. ...  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  is  really  committed  to  a  real 
sales  process.  We  want  the  reps  out 
and  seeing  customers.  There,  they  per¬ 
form  a  customer  needs  analysis  (CNA) 
that’s  given  to  the  ARS  to  review  and 
create  a  sales  presentation  that  the  rep 
can  use  to  presumably  close  it.  It’s  the 
ARS’ job  to  go  back  to  the  advertiser 
for  things  like  materials,  payments, 
and  every  piece  of  the  fulfillment 
puzzle.  So  it  frees  up  the  rep  to  solely 
handle  sales.” 

Though  admittedly  Folsom  Fernan¬ 
dez  had  been  “coached”  not  to  speak 
to  ROI  figures,  she  was  able  to  share 
some  insight  into  how  the  restructur¬ 
ing  impacts  customer  ser\dce  and  per- 
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“For  the  reps  and 
^  advertisers, 

the  sales 
conversations 
^  are  altogether 
different.  Reps 
aren’t  just  pushing 
products  anymore.” 

EMILY  FOLSOM  FERNANDEZ 

Soles  operations  manager, 
(McClatchy  Co.'s)  The  State  Media 
Company 
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sonnel:  For  the  reps  and  advertisers, 
the  sales  conversations  are  altogether 
different.  Reps  aren’t  just  pushing 
products  anymore.  They’re  tasked 
with  developing  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  advertiser’s  business  and  its 
customers,  and  based  on  their  analysis 
and  collaboration  with  the  ARS  team, 
they’re  better  equipped  to  determine 
which  products  will  help  the  adver¬ 
tiser  meet  its  objectives. 

“I  can’t  imagine  being  a  rep,  and 
having  to  go  out  and  just  push  prod¬ 
ucts  every  day.  It  doesn’t  work.  Adver¬ 
tisers  won’t  trust  you,”  she  cautioned. 
This,  too,  helps  with  recruitment. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  true,  innately 
suited  salespeople  out  there,  and  they 
haven’t  been  very  interested  in  our 
industry.  Or  if  they  came,  they  left 
quickly,  because  they  weren’t  getting 
the  chance  to  do  sales.  So  we’ve  been 
able  to  recruit  better  salespeople,  and 
they’re  getting  a  chance  to  sell,  rather 


than  handling  the  mind-boggling  level 
of  fulfillment  we  used  to  ask  of  them,” 
Folsom  Fernandez  said. 

Edwards  acknowledges  that  media 
sales  is  a  whole  new  animal  in  this  era 
of  publishing  experimentation  and 
platform  diversification.  The  conver¬ 
sations  between  ad  sales  and  adver¬ 
tisers  are  much  more  sophisticated 
than  mere  reminders  of  Sunday-paper 
production  deadlines. 

“Back  in  the  day,  the  only  sure-fire 
way  to  screw  up  a  relationship  with  an 
advertiser  was  if  you  screwed  up  the 
ad  itself,”  he  said.  As  long  as  the  ad  ran 
the  way  they  wanted  it  to,  they’d  just 
keep  buying,  because  they  thought, 

‘I  have  to  be  in  the  paper  every  week, 
or  my  business  will  die.’  People  don’t 
view  it  that  way  anymore,  so  what  you 
have  to  have  are  people  who  can  go 
out  and  more  assertively  and  concrete¬ 
ly  establish  the  value  of  the  products 
they’re  promoting.” 
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BetterBNC®  with  its  new  Contestant  Manager^ 
feature,  gives  publishers  and  editors  full  control 
and  greater  flexibility  when  submitting  news, 
editorial,  photography  and  design  contest  entries. 
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In  2013,  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 
assisted  in  the  sale  of  more  than 
58  publications  in  12  transactions. 
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We  are  pleased  to  have  represented 
Freedom  Communications,  ABARTA,  Landmark  Enterprises 
and  John  W.  Henry,  among  others,  in  these  transactions. 
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for  newspaper  benchmarking  /i/yj 
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1  Q  O  n  Inland  Press  Association  real-^ 
X  lZ.  LJ  j  ized  it  needed  to  help  its  member 
newspapers  better  assess  their  own  performance  relative 
to  the  marketplace.  Thus,  Inland  developed  what  became 
the  industry  benchmarking  standard,  the  National  Cost 
and  Revenue  Study  (C&R). 

But,  at  93  years  of  age,  the  original  benchmarking  tool  that  produced  the 
study  was  old  and  hadn’t  kept  up  with  the  swift  pace  of  change  in  the  industry. 

It  was  time  for  something  new. 

‘We  always  felt  proud  of  our  benchmarking  service,” 
said  Tom  Slaughter,  executive  director  of  Inland,  which 
boasts  815  members— dailies  and  weeklies— from  all  50 
states  and  Bermuda.  “But  we  just  felt  that  over  the  years 
it  had  gotten  less  relevant  to  the  industry.  So,  we  started 
wath  a  blank  sheet  of  paper.  We  took  a  lot  of  time  to  talk 
to  a  lot  of  people.  We  had  five  focus  sessions  and  we 
learned  that  there  weren’t  enough  digital  metrics  in  the 
study.  The  new  cost  and  revenue  study  has  new  metrics 
and,  for  today’s  industry,  it’s  more  inclusive.” 

It’s  also  more  current.  The  studies  produced  by  the 
new  benchmarking  tool— set  to  roll  out  this  month- 
wall  now'  be  produced  quarterly,  as  opposed  to  annually 
as  in  the  past. 

To  design  the  new  benchmarking  tool.  Inland  partnered  wath  Mather 
Economics,  LLC.,  a  Georgia-based  applied  economics  firm  that  works  wth  more 
than  400  newspapers  to  determine  pricing  and  circulation  strategies. 

“This  benchmarking  tool  is  going  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  industry.  Inland 
asked  us  to  revise  the  old  benchmarking  study,”  said  Matt  Lindsay,  Mather’s 
president.  ‘The  number  of  participants  was  falling  and  those  w'ho  did  participate 
found  that  it  was  costly  for  their  new'spaper  to  gather  all  the  data.  We  decided  to 
update  and  automate  the  data  collection  process.” 

To  introduce  the  new  benchmarking  tool.  Inland  held  a  series  of  w'ebinars  for 
organizations  interested  in  learning  about  it.  They  were  verj'  w'ell-received. 

At  the  webinars.  Slaughter  w'ent  over  the  process  that  was  in  place.  “There 
w'ere  two  pain  paints  we  dealt  with,”  he  said.  “First  was  the  pain  of  gathering 
information  and  getting  it  to  be  aggregated  with  other  new'spapers’  information. 
One  publisher  told  me  that  one  full-time  employee  devoted  two  weeks  to  the 
task.  That  was  a  real  roadblock  and  a  critical  issue. 

“The  next  issue  had  to  do  with  the  currency  of  the  information.  One  Inland 
member  said  he’d  dropped  the  cost  and  revenue  study  because  it  was  like  trying 
to  keep  the  car  on  the  road  looking  only  in  your  rearview'  mirror.’  That  speaks 
to  the  currency  of  the  information  and  suggested  to  us  that,  in  this  environment 
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Doug  Phares,  president  and  COO,  Steven  Pope,  COO,  Huckle  Media 
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Bob  Terzotis,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations,  Mather 
Econom]cs,LLC 
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that  changes  daily,  once-a-year  data  output 
is  not  as  useiul  as  it  was  five  or  10  years 
ago.” 

Slaughter  said  Inland  chose  to  work 
with  Mather  because  “they  already  have  a 
footprint  in  the  industry.  They  understand 
the  business  and  they  understand  the  data 
in  the  business.  Their  expertise  is  data 
manipulation  and  making  sense  out  of 
complex  information.” 

Bob  Terzotis,  Mather’s  vice  president  of 
operations,  said  the  research  for  the  new 
benchmarking  tool  was  started  with  five 
focus  groups  of  leaders  from  within  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  covered  everything.  “We  looked 
at  the  current  metrics— what’s  still  relevant, 
what’s  new,”  he  said.  ‘We  talked  through 
the  pain  points  on  data  collection  and  how 
we  might  automate  that  process  as  much  as 
possible  and  discussed  what  we  wanted  the 
data  to  look  like  coming  back  to  the  users. 

“(With  the  new  tool)  every  newspaper 
will  be  able  to  assign  as  many  users  as  it 
wishes.  Each  user  will  have  a  log-in.  One 
of  the  important  things  we  heard  from  the 
focus  groups  is  that  not  everybody  needed 
to  see  every  piece  of  information.” 

Thus,  he  explained,  when  signing  up 
for  the  study,  a  newspaper  will  self-select 

In  this  example  of  the  Inland/Mather  benchmark- 
.  Ing  tool’s  dashboard,  a  fictional  newspaper’s  per- 
‘  formance  is  compared  to  similarly-sized  papers  In  ^ 
. ,  i^^glpn  by  revenue,  expenses,  head  count,  and 
nuifferbus  other  metrics.  From  here,  one  can  drill 
1  down  for  great  detail  with  a  click  of  the  mouse. 
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a  peer  group  based  on  factors  such 
as  circulation,  staff  size  and  revenue. 
Each  participant  paper  will  be  put  in 
a  “compset”  (comparison  set)  to  mea¬ 
sure  its  own  data  against  others. 

Terzotis  added  that  when  reading  the 
results  of  the  study,  a  newspaper  "will 
see  the  core  newspaper  overview.  TheyTl 
see  who  theyTl  be  compared  to,  the  time 
frame  of  the  information  and  have  the 
viewing  option  of  looking  at  the  average, 
or  just  the  topnerformers.” 

Doug  Ph^§s,  president  and  COO 
of  Ohio-based  Sandusky  Newspaper 
Group,  is  enthusiastic  about  the  new 
tool.  He’s  a  j^oard  member  of  the 
Inland  Press  Association.  “Sandusky,” 
he  says;  Vli^  a  small,  family-owned-for- 
five-getierations  group  of  mid-sized 
dailies  in  Minnesota,  Utah,  Tennessee 
a'nd  Ohio.  We  also  have  five  weeklies. 
Tliis  new  tool  takes  out  all  the  manual 
labof  and  gives  you  an  understanding 
of  the  trends.  It  also  continues  to  have 
^t^benefit^’  differentiation  between 
,  mark^  anc^management  issues. 

.^Inland  Press  Association  is  the 
cornerstone  of  industry  benchmarking 


in  compensation.  It  is  used  by  most 
of  the  mid-sized  dailies  in  the  country 
and  has  60, 70  or  80  line  items.  It  will 
give  us  all  the  horsepower  of  the  an¬ 
nual  report  but  quarterly  or,  perhaps 
(in  the  future),  monthly.  It  will  be  in¬ 
tegrated  with  a  general  ledger  system.” 

Steven  Pope,  COO  of  Huckle 
Media  and  publisher  of  the  Faribault 
Daily  News  in  Minnesota,  owns  two 
dailies,  one  twice-weekly  paper  and 
seven  weeklies.  He’s  excited  about  the 
benchmarking  tool.  “We’ve  already 
started  to  report  our  information,” 
he  says.  ‘We’ve  been  a  long-standing 
participant  in  the  previous  version 
of  the  study.  The  information  is  still 
anonymous  so  you  can’t  tell  which 
newspaper  owns  which  set  of  figures. 
If  that  weren’t  a  feature,  no  one  would 
participate.” 

Pope  sees  two  key  benefits  to  the 
benchmarking  tool.“First  is  easier  data 
generation  to  allow  pretty-much-auto- 
mated  data  acquisition,”  he  said.  “The 
second  key  benefit  is  that  data  will  be 
gathered  on  a  more  regular  basis.  So  it 
will  allow  real-time  information.” 


Tim  Mather  (no  relation  to  Mather 
Economics)  is  financial  studies  man¬ 
ager  of  Inland.  His  job,  he  says,  pretty 
much  involves  working  full-time  on 
these  studies. 

“I’m  excited  about  (the  new  tool),” 
he  said.  “It’s  going  to  be  an  exciting 
new  management  tool.  We  used  to 
send  out  the  data  and  analysis  we’d 
gathered  in  binders  that  weighed 
about  four  pounds  each.  Now,  we  can 
provide  data  more  often  and  much 
more  easily. 

“Of  course  the  biggest  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  old  study  and  the  new  one 
is  that  the  old  study  was  annual.  All 
analysis  had  to  be  done  by  staff.  Now, 
it’s  a  dashboard-driven  computer 
app.  You  can  customize  a  competitive 
data  set.  So,  you  can  compare  yourself 
to  your  own  peer  group— based  on 
region,  circulation  and  top  performers, 
for  example.  You  can  slice-and-dice  it 
any  way  you  want.  It’s  a  good  thing  for 
everyone  involved.” 

For  further  information  on  the  new 
Inland  &  Mather  benchmarking  tool, 
visit  inlandpress.org. 
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TnBlnb^  Comprehensive 
Resoural^  Newspaper  Markets 


Book  1 : 

•  Dailies  throughout  U.S.  and  Canada 

•  U.S.  and  Canadian  daily  newspaper  groups 

•  Syndicates  and  news  services 

•  Equipment/interactive  products  and  services 

•  Associations  and  trade  organizations 

Bonus  Section 

- 137  pages  of  “Who’s  Where”  Contact  Information 

Book  2: 

•  Community  weeklies,  ethnic,  specialty  and 
free  publications 

•  Community  shoppers  and  TMC  publications 

•  Publication  appraisers  and  brokers 

•  State  and  national  newspaper  representatives 

•  Alternative  delivery  services 

•  College  and  university  newspapers 

•  Journalism  schools 

Bonus  Section 

- 133  pages  of  “Who’s  Where”  Contact  Information 


This  powerful  directory  is  your  connection  to 
key  decision-makers  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

The  directory  details  contact  information, 
personnel,  circulation,  advertising  rates, 
mechanical  specifications,  commodity 
consumption,  and  equipment. 

Order  Toll  Free:  (888)  732-7323 

(949)  660-6150  (outside  U.S.) 

8:30  a.m.  -  5  p.m.,  M-F  (PT) 

Order  Online: 

Print  version: 

editorandpublisher.com/printdatabook 
Online  database: 
editorandpublisher.com/databook 
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Points  Mentioned 

Contact:  Matthew  Larson, 
Director  of  Business 
Development 
Phone:315-294-5735 

Email: 

mcl@our-hometown.com 

Website: 

PointsMentioned.com 


Folks  Flood  Stop  FEMA  Rally 

By  Kevin  Boyfe 


News  Bayou 


Company  Profile 

Points  Mentioned  is  a  service  created  by 
Our-Hometown,  Inc,  a  company  that 
has  been  helping  the  newspaper 


industry  for  fifteen  years  by  providing  | 

turnkey  digital  publishing  solutions  to  j  Benefits  to  a  newspaper 


community  newspapers.  The  company  Points  Mentioned  is  the  easiest  way  to  create  interactive  maps  for  news  articles, 
has  always  focused  on  making  it  as  The  service  works  through  an  automated  mapping  widget,  which  is  easily 

easy  as  possible  for  the  publisher  to  get  installed  on  any  newspaper  website.  When  a  story  is  first  published,  the  widget 

all  their  print  content  online.  scans  the  page  for  location  information  using  a  natural  language  processing 

For  the  past  year,the  company  has  algorithm.  Once  any  locations  in  the  story  are  identified,  the  widget  creates  a  map 

been  collaborating  with  the  newspaper  with  pins  for  each  point  mentioned.These  "in  story"  maps  first  appear  as  a  small 
industry  to  develop  Points  Mentioned, a  preview  icon,  which  expand  to  a  full  size,  interactive  map  when  clicked, 

service  that  automatically  creates  maps  This  is  a  three  tier  value  proposition  to  newspapers.  First,  automatically  having  a 

for  news  articles  whenever  a  location  is  map  appear  on  news  articles  will  drive  reader  engagement  and  bring  a  whole 

mentioned  in  a  story.The  company  is  new  dimension  to  your  stories.The  maps  highlight  the  geographic  context  of  the 

quietly  rolling  out  the  service  to  article  and  immediately  answer  the  question,"where's  the  story?" 

community  news-paper  websites  as  Secondly,  the  data  that  is  collected  can  be  used  by  reporters  for  research  and  to 
part  ofan  open  beta  trial.  create  new  interactive  storytelling  tools."Global  maps"for  example,  can  easily  be 

"Software  is  in  our  DNA, and  we  were  i  created  to  display  points  from  many  different  articles,  enabling  readers  to 


raised  on  newspapers" explains  Matt  i  discover  local  news  on  a  map. 


Larson,  director  of  business  develop-  j  And  third,an  innovative  mobile  app  called  "News  Bayou"  will  provide  a  feed  of 


ment  for  Our-Hometown.  Points 


geotagged  stories,  enabling  readers  to  discover  hyperlocal  news  about  their 


Mentioned  was  borne  from  this  communities  and  neighborhoods.  Once  launched,  the  app  will  generate  traffic 

combination  and  continues  its  heritage  and  subscription  revenue  for  newspaper  websites  by  directing  mobile  readers  to 

of  supplying  innovative  digital  news  articles  based  on  their  current  location, 

solutions  for  the  industry.  Learn  more  at  www.pointsmentioned.com 
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Newspapers.com 

355  South  520  West, 

Suite  250, 

Lindon,  UT  84042 

Contact:  Brent  Carter, 

Director  of  Business 

Development 

Phone:801-494-6527 

Fax:801-494-6490 

E-mail: 

bcarter@newspapers.com 

Website: 

www.newspapers.com 

Company  Profile 

Newspapers.com  is  a  business  unit  of 
Ancestry.com  and  is  the  online  home  of 
51-i-niillion  pages  of  historical 
newspapers  from  morethan1900 
newspapers  from  around  the  United 
States  and  beyond.  The  site  serves  the 
genealogy  community  by  making  it 
easy  and  convenient  to  search  or 
browse  the  collection  for  news,  notices 
of  births,  marriages  and  deaths,  sports, 
comics  and  much  more. 
Newspapers.com  partners  with 
archives  and  publishers  across  the 
country  to  digitize  millions  of  pages 
each  month  through  its  customized 
Powered  by  Newspapers.com  solution. 


Benefits  to  a  Newspaper 

•  Uniquely  position  a  newspaper  to  increase  revenue  from  its  archive. 

•  Offer  a  no-cost  solution  to  the  digitization  and  monetization  of  historical 
newspapers  through  a  highly  favorable  partnership. 

•  Allow  a  newspaper  to  sell  digitized  and  indexed  images  directly  into  the 
consumer  market,  make  it  part  of  your  bundle,  introduce  it  as  a  new  product, 
or  integrate  it  directly  into  an  article. 

•  Help  your  archives  come  to  life  on  Newspapers.com's  state  of  the  art  site, 
including  a  high-tech  image  viewer  and  an  easy  way  to  save  and  share  your 
discoveries. 

•  Removes  the  barriers  to  researching  historical  articles  and  allows  journalists 
to  simply  search  the  archive  by  topic,  name,  date,  or  place. 

•  Enrich  your  stories  with  the  historical  context  that  can  be  found  in  this 
mountain  of  historical  information. 

Why  companies  choose  you 

Newspapers.com  brings  new  ideas  and  customized  solutions  to  historical 
newspapers.  The  unique  alignment  of  goals  between  newspapers  and  genealogy 
results  in  an  arrangement  that  is  truly  a  win-win  proposition. 

How  you  are  different 

•  Highly  motivated  and  engaged  in  marketing  and  monetizing  newspaper 
archives  for  publishers 

•  Will  work  hand-in-hand  to  find  the  right  solution  to  add  the  most  value  to  the 
customer 

•  Focus  on  customer  engagement  and  interaction 
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Alliance  for  Audited 
Media 

Contact:  Kristina  Meinig, 
Manager,  Marketing  &  Sales 
Phone:224-366-6412 
Fax:  224-366-6949 

E-mail: 

Kristina.Meinig@auditedmedia.com 

Website: 

auditedmedia.com 

Who  We  Are 

AAM  is  a  not-for-profit  membership  or¬ 
ganization  that  exists  for  the  benefit  of 
advertisers  and  the  media  they  use.  Our 
unique  membership  defines  us  and  dif¬ 
ferentiates  us  from  other  organizations 
and  advocacy  groups  because  each 
membership  division  has  a  stake  in  the 
organization.  Publishers  present  a  veri¬ 
fied  look  at  their  media  brands.  Advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  plan  media  decisions  with 
credible,  comparable  AAM  data.  Advertis¬ 
ers  gain  confidence  and  accountability 
for  their  marketing  investments. 

Our  vast  membership  includes  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  North  America's  top  publishers, 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies. 

Each  constituency  is  represented  on  the 
AAM  board  of  directors  and  together, 

AAM  members,  the  board,  committees 
and  staff  play  a  critical  role  in  the  media 
ecosystem. 


Benefits 

As  a  collaborative  organization,  AAM  provides  credible,  independently  verified  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  essential  to  the  media  buying  and  selling  process.  AAM's  industry-developed 
services  enhance  communication  with  media  buyers,  and  its  new  Media  Intelligence 
Center  provides  a  better  understanding  of  the  local  market  with  reliable  data.  AAM's 
Consolidated  Media  Report  (CMR)  generates  a  comprehensive  view  across  multimedia 
products  for  newspapers.  Audience  Snapshot  allows  U.S.  daily  newspapers  to  incorporate 
the  world  of  print  and  online  readership  alongside  detailed  circulation  stats.The  Preprint 
Projection  Center  is  an  online  tool  that  helps  newspapers  streamline  preprint  quantities, 
zones,  dates  and  distribution  90  days  in  advance  of  the  distribution  date,  updating  pro¬ 
jected  circulation  data  monthly  from  a  secure,  confidential  centralized  location. 

Testimonial 

Media  buyers  are  voicing  their  support  for  AAM's  CMR.  Chris 
Cope,  founder/president  and  CEO  of  ACGMedia  and  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Buyers'  Advisory  Committee  believes  that  the 
CMR  efficiently  evaluates  each  publication's  cross-functionality. 

"It's  valuable  to  see  multiple  channels  in  a  single  document  so  we 
have  a  comprehensive  picture  of  what  we're  evaluating,"  Cope 
said."We  can  also  see  where  one  medium  can  complement  and 
enhance  the  effectiveness  of  another. This  (the  CMR)  can  be  a 
good  thing  in  that  newspapers  should  be  given  the  flexibility  to 
fully  present  the  results  of  their  various  products,  but  still  within 
formats  buyers  can  understand  and  make  media  decisions." 

Success  Story 

AAM  recently  created  a  Consolidated  Media  Report  (CMR)  for  the  Chicago  Region- 
Wide  Network  (CRWN),  which  included  The  Chicago  Sun-Times,  one  of  the  many  news¬ 
papers  affiliated  with  the  media  company.  With  multiple  titles  and  a  variety  of 
platforms  attached  to  the  CRWN  name,  AAM's  CMR  proved  to  be  the  best  option  for 
displaying  the  company's  readership,  usage,  circulation,  and  net  combined  audience 
for  print,  web,  and  mobile."lt's  a  very  flexible  report  and  allowed  us  the  opportunity  to 
really  communicate  the  depth  and  breadth  of  our  portfolio,"  said  Courtney  Price,  vice 
president  of  audience  development  at  Sun-Times  Media.  CRWN  presented  each  news¬ 
paper's  reach  in  terms  of  readership  through  various  self-created  graphics  that,  with 
the  help  of  AAM's  customizable  CMR,  clearly  displayed  these  statics  in  an  accurate  and 
comprehensible  manner. 


Chris  Cope,  CEO  of  ACGMedia  and 
chairman  of  the  AAM  Newspaper 
Buyers'  Advisory  Committee 
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Gannett  Imaging  and  Ad 
Design  Center  (GIADC) 

400  Locust  St.,  Suite  440 
Des  Moines,  lA  50309 
giadcinfo@gannett.com 


Who  We  Are 

The  Gannett  Imaging  and  Ad  Design  Center  is  a  full-service  design  group, specializing  in  pre-media  serv¬ 
ices  ranging  from  high-end  revenue  generating  advertising  campaigns  to  imaging  and  ad  production  services. 
With  over  400  creative  employees,  we  are  able  to  partner  with  you  unlike  any  other  player  on  the  field.  Our  cus¬ 
tomers  represent  hundreds  of  publications  nationwide  that  demand  the  highest  standards  of  quality. 


Contact: 

Connie  Gallagher,  Business 
Development  Manager 

Email: 

csgallag@gannett.com 
Direct:  515-284-8189 


The  GIADC  is  currently  one  of  the  largest  ad  production  in-sourcing/outsourcing  operations,  producing  on  aver¬ 
age  25,000  ads  per  week  and  over  80,000  images  per  week.The  GIADC  is  doing  work  for  over  80  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  1 7  Broadcast  Stations  and  31  non-Gannett  Customers. 

Benefits  to  a  Newspaper 

Outsourcing  production  work  to  GIADC  requires  minimal  or  no  capital  investment.  Insourcing  is  difficult  and  can 
be  costly.  We've  already  laid  that  groundwork  and  gone  through  the  growing  pains.  Now  you  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  benefit  from  our  experience  and  investment!  GIADC  is  a  partner  that  understands  your  business.  We  can 
contribute  more  than  just  building  ads,  becoming  a  true  extension  of  your  team.  Quality  and  offerings  can  be 
improved  in  most  locations,  helping  you  generate  revenue.  Best  of  all,  you  free  up  your  resources  to  focus  on 
what  you  do  best — SELL. 

Why  Companies  Choose  Us 

Because  we  are  very,  very  good  at  what  we  do.  We  are  based  1 00%  in  the  US,  with  locations  in  Des  Moines,  I A 
and  Indianapolis,  IN.  All  of  our  work  is  produced  in-house  at  those  two  locations.  Our  management  group  is 
fiercely  committed  to  the  success  of  both  our  own  teams  and  yours.  We  don't  just  think  outside  the  box.  We 
burned  the  box,  and  our  customers  win  big  as  a  result. 

How  We  Are  Different 

The  biggest  advantage  that  we  have  over  our  competition  is  that  we  live  and  breathe  this  business  daily  just 
like  you  do.The  GIADC  interacts  with  thousands  of  sales  reps,  customers  and  Publishers  on  a  daily  basis,  so  we 
understand  your  business.  Our  goal  is  to  allow  you  to  focus  on  your  business  and  not  on  internal  issues  dealing 
with  ad  production  and  design.  We  were  a  media  company  before  we  became  an  insourcer/outsourcer.Our  pri¬ 
mary  business  is  that  of  publishing,  just  like  yours.  We  understand  what  it  takes  to  meet  deadlines  and  keep 
customers  happy.  Do  what  you  do  best  and  outsource  the  rest...to  Gannett! 


Testimonial/Current  Clients/Success  Story 

The  World  Company 

"M/le  had  utilized  the  Photo  Toning  services  at  Gannett  for  a  number  of  years.  When  m  were  looking  for  a  partner 
for  our  Ad  Production,  they  were  the  obvious  candidates.  We  needed  quality  work,  at  a  reduced  cost  and  a  quick 
turnaround.  We  also  had  a  definite  need  for  improved  turnaround  of  our  spec  ads,  and  we  were  wishing  to  keep  the 
work  within  the  U.S.  They  delivered  as  promised  in  each  area,  i  would  highly  recommend  their  services  to  anyone 
considering  outsourcing  their  ad  production. " 

— Ed  Ciambrone,  Production  Manager,  Lawrence  Journal-World 


ICANON 


Contact:  V---  M 

Sales  .-.  Ph:  1-800-544-4450  E-mail: 
sales@icanon.com  Website:  newzware.com 

Who  we  are  and  what  we  do  - 

ICANON  is  a  privately  held  company  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Northeast  Business  Corridor  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.  Regardless  of  application,  data 
management  is  a  core  competency  with  ICANON 
since  its  formation  in  1990. 

Newzware  is  an  established  legacy  of  circulation, 
advertising,  production,  financial,  editorial  software 
and  professional  service  solutions  for  the  publishing 
industry.  Newspaper  and  media  professionals  rely  on 
timely  and  reliable  processes  to  efficiently  manage 
the  production  and  financial  workflow,  leaving  valu¬ 
able  time  for  creativity  and  thoughtful  management 
of  new  industry  challenges.  Newzware,  as  a  division 
of  ICANON  Associates,  provides  the  software  solu¬ 
tions  to  manage  the  former  and  the  customer  support 
to  assist  with  the  latter.  Newzware  users  obtain  and 
share  information,  manage  their  resources,  generate 
revenue  and  remain  productive  all  within  the  protec¬ 
tive  framework  of  Newzware  Software  Solutions. 
Most  importantly,  our  Newzware  users  develop  a  real 


AJNewzware 

A  Division  of  ICANON 

comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  there  when  they  need 
us.  Newzware  support  is  unmatched  in  the  industry. 

Benefits  to  you  as  a  Media  Company  - 

The  new  media  publishing  industry  is  a  marvel  of  evolution 
and  we  face  disruptive  changes  that  challenge  traditional  pub¬ 
lishing  methods.  Your  customers  are  getting  their  information 
in  new  ways,  how  will  you  compete? 

Newzware  is  a  cost-effective  evolutionary  platform  that  will 
help  you  produce,  assemble,  deliver  and  profit  from  your  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  modem  publishing  age.  ICANON  believes  that 
you  need  only  invest  in  these  software  tools  one  time.  The 
software  vendor  should  be  stable  and  responsible  for  keeping 
their  product  current  with  technology  advances  and  meeting 
the  demands  of  its  customer  base.  That  is  why  all  Newzware 
Customers  under  Maintenance  Contract  continue  to  receive 
all  Newzware  license  upgrades  at  no  additional  cost. 

Innovations  such  as  web  portals  for  customer  interaction, 
digital  paid  content  management,  integrated  &  optimized 
mapping,  demographic  import  and  export  facilities  and  ex¬ 
pansive  reporting  are  all  internal  features.  Call  us  today  to 
discuss  your  future — 800  544-4450 


lUKN  DISimHUIION  CHALLLNCiLS  INIO 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc.  (PCF) 
Contact:  Sales  Phone:  1-877-723-6668 
E-mail:  sales@pcfcorp.com 
Website:  www.pcfcorp.com 

Company  Profile 

For  30  years,  PCF  has  been  the  proven  leader  in  all  operational  aspects  of  print  distri¬ 
bution  for  some  of  the  country's  major  newspapers.  As  one  of  the  largest  home  delivery 
and  distribution  service  providers  in  the  United  States,  PCF  helps  publications  of  all  sizes 
reduce  costs,  expand  or  maintain  their  delivery  footprint,  and  stabilize  service  to  improve 
subscriber  retention.  PCF  has  the  unrivaled  depth  of  knowledge  and  expertise  needed  to 
successfully  support  print  distribution  operations  in  today's  ever  changing  landscape. 

With  PCF  as  a  partner,  publishers  can  offload  daily  operational  headaches,  and  refocus 
resources  on  managing  results  and  pursuing  growth. 

Benefits  to  a  newspaper 

PCF  offers  a  broad  range  of  services  and  solutions  to  support  growth  and 
operational  efficiency. 

Delivery  Services  include  a  range  of  scalable,  affordable  delivery  options,  serv¬ 
ing  a  wide  range  of  printed  media  -  including  dailies,  weeklies,  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  free  publications,  Sunday  Select  and  more.  PCF  serves  more  delivery 
options  than  ever,  including  single  copy  and  bulk,  total  market  coverage,  select 
market  coverage,  zoned  delivery,  and  of  course,  traditional  home  delivery. 

Call  1-877-PCF-6668  to  find  out  more  or  visit  us  at  www.pcfcorp.com 


BetterBNC 


Website:  www.betterbnc.com 

BetterBNC®  is  the  industry  standard  online  journalism 
contest  platform  used  by  150  newspaper  associations, 
press  clubs  and  broadcaster  groups  representing  over 
20,000  journalists  and  trades  people. 

BetterBNC  exclusive  features; 

Contestant  Manager^"  Senior  managers  and  editors 
control  who  and  what  is  entered  for  their  organization. 

NEW!  Revenue  Manager  Track  &  manage  entry  fees 
paid  by  credit  card  or  check,  including  by  department. 

Open  CalP  Your  best  work  is  “open”  to  a  world  of 
entry  opportunities  across  multiple  contests. 

NEwi  Cloud  Scrapbooks  Save  copies  of  your  best  work 
all  year  long  with  free  cloud  storage. 

NEW!  Awards  Manager  Publish  your  award-winning 
work  on  your  own  free  web  pages. 
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Bill  Barker  lias  been  named  pul:)lislier  and  cliiel  revenue 
officer  of  the  Naples  (Fla.)  Daily  News.  He  succeeds 
Dave  Neill,  wlio  is  now  become  jiulDlisber  of  tlie 
Asheville  (N.C.)  Cilizen-Times  and  a  regional  president 
for  Gannell's  U.S.  Community  Publishing  Group.  Most 
recently,  Barker  served  as  president  and  publisher  of 
the  Tampa  Media  Group  Inc. 


Tom  Yunt  has  been  named  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Wick 
Communications  Co.  He  replaces  John 
M.  Mathew,  pi’esident  and  CEO  since 
2001.  Yunt  was  most  recently  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Woodward 
Communications,  Inc.,  a  multimedia 
company  wth  media  and  marketing 
sendees  businesses  in  Iowa,  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin.  In  addition,  Yunt  held 
]n’e\dous  positions  as  publisher  and 
advertising  director  of  the  Telegraph- 
Herald  in  Dubuque,  Iowa.  He  has  sei*ved 
as  advertising  director  for  Indianapolis 
Newspapers  Inc.,  and  in  senior  advertis¬ 
ing  management  positions  for  Gannett 
Co.  newspapers  in  Reno,  Nev.,  Lafayette, 
Ind.,  and  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bill  Albrecht  has  been  named  publisher 
oi Argus  Leader  Media  in  Sioux  Falls, 
S.D.  He  succeeds  Randell  Beck,  who 
has  retired.  Most  recently,  Albrecht 
sen'ed  as  president  of  Gannett’s  Media 
Netw'ork  of  Central  Ohio.  Pre\dously, 
he  was  publisher  and  president  of  the 
St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times  from  2001  to 
November  2010.  Albrecht  was  the  ad¬ 
vertising  director  at  the  from  1998 
until  2001. 

JeffScliumacher  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Viekshurg  (Miss.)  Post  and 
affiliated  publications  and  president  of 
Vicksburg  Newsmedia  LLC.  Schumach¬ 
er  most  recently  was  general  manager  of 
Mountaineer  Publishing  Co.  in  Wajmes- 
ville,  N.C.  His  first  newspaper  job  was 
as  spoils  editor  and  sales  executive  for 
DAK  Publishing  in  Dickinson,  N.D. 
Schumacher  led  groups  of  newspapers 


in  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  as 
publisher  and  regional  director  for  Kelly 
Publishing  Inc.  and  Dickson  Media.  He 
also  ser\'ed  as  general  manager  of  The 
Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer  newspaper 
for  nearly  three  years. 

Nancy  Meyer  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  She 
replaces  Rich  Graziano,  who  has  left 
the  paper  to  take  over  as  president  and 
general  manager  of  WPIX-TV  in  New 
York.  Most  recently,  Meyer  seived  as  the 
paper’s  chief  revenue  officer.  She  joined 
the  Courant  in  2006  as  ^^ce  president 
of  advertising,  became  vice  president  of 
advertising,  strategy  and  targeted  media 
in  2012  and  chief  revenue  officer  for  CTl 
Media  earlier  this  year.  Before  coming 
to  the  Courant,  Meyer  held  a  variety  of 
executive  positions  v^dth  both  Gannett 
and  Hearst,  including  classified  print 
and  online  sales  director  with  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  sfgate.com,  and 
display  advertising  director  with  the 
Thnes  Union  in  Albany,  N.Y. 

Tommy  Campbell  has  been  named 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Rogers- 
ville  (Tenn.)  Revieio.  Campbell  has  34 
years  of  experience  in  the  community 
newspaper  business,  working  first  for 
The  Choctaw  Advocate  (Alabama)  and 
later  for  The  Aveiy  Journal  (North 
Carolina)  before  finding  his  owm  paper. 
The  Choctaw  Sun  (Alabama).  Campbell 
is  a  former  two-term  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Alabama  Press 
Association,  as  well  as  having  served  two 
terms  as  a  director  of  the  APA’s  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Board.  He  also  sei-ved  as 


a  board  member,  chairman  of  the  board 
and  as  president  of  the  APA’s  Journal¬ 
ism  Foundation. 

Katherine  Boo,  a  Pulitzer  Prize- 
\vinning  investigative  journalist,  and 
Gail  Collins,  an  op-ed  columnist  for 
The  New  York  Times,  have  been  elected 
to  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Board.  Boo,  a  staff 
writer  for  The  New  Yorker  magazine, 
was  a  reporter  at  The  Washington  Post 
when  she  won  the  2000  Pulitzer  Prize 
for  Public  Ser\dce.  Collins  joined  the 
editorial  board  of  The  New  York  Times  in 
1995  and  six  years  later  became  the  first 
woman  editor  of  The  Times’  editorial 
page.  At  the  beginning  of  2007,  she  took 
a  leave,  but  returned  to  the  paper  as  an 
op-ed  columnist  later  that  year. 

Gary  Miles  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The  Detroit  News.  He  has 
worked  at  The  News  for  13  years  in  a 
number  of  roles  that  most  recently 
included  deputy  managing  editor.  He 
succeeds  Donald  Nauss,  who  retired 
in  September.  He  became  metro  editor 
in  2004  and  deputy  managing  editor 
in  2007.  Miles  has  also  worked  at  the 
Vineland  Daily  Jouriud  in  Vineland, 
N.J.,  and  at  the  Lansing  State  Journal  in 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Lakeway  Publishers  has  announced 
several  leadership  changes  with  their 
Virginia  publications.  Mosby  “Chip” 
Wigginton,  current  associate  publisher 
of  the  Herald-Progress  and  Caroline 
Progress,  is  now  publisher  of  those 
newspapers.  Cathy  Gerring  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  Northern 
Neck-based  publications.  Steve  Weddle, 
publisher  of  The  Central  Virginian  in 
Louisa  County,  Va.  and  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  was  promoted  to  vice-president 
of  Lakeway  Publisher’s  Virginia  di\nsion. 

JeflFFuntasz  has  been  named  regional 
vice  president  of  advertising  sales,  Prai¬ 
rie  Region,  with  Postmedia  Network.  In 
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his  new  role,  Funtasz  will  be  responsible 
for  all  advertising  sales  operations  for 
print,  online,  tablet  and  smartphone 
properties  at  the  Calgary  Herald, 
Edmonton  Journal,  The  StarPhoenix 
(Saskatoon)  and  Leader-Post  (Regina). 
Prior  to  joining  Postmedia,  Funtasz  held 
a  number  of  senior  executive  positions, 
most  recently  as  wee  president,  sales  and 
marketing  for  a  pharmaceutical  com¬ 
pany,  where  he  oversaw  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  for  all  of  North  America.  Prior  to 
that,  he  held  senior  level  positions  at  Bell 
Canada  and  Rogers. 

Digital  First  Media  has  announced 
the  appointments  of  Tom  Wiley  as 
executive  wee  president  sales  and  Kirk 
MacDonald  as  executive  vice  president 
sales  development  and  president  of  Ad- 
Taxi.  In  his  new  position,  MacDonald 
\wll  continue  to  build  AdTaxi’s  brand 
through  sales,  strategic  partnerships 
and  the  expansion  of  the  AdTaxi  Alli¬ 
ance  Network,  which  includes  media 
partners  in  four  countries.  Wiley  •wall 
be  responsible  for  all  DFM  sales  on  all 
platforms— digital,  mobile,  social  and 
print.  He  wall  also  oversee  the  com- 
jiany’s  national  sales  operation. 

Mike  Dunbar  has  been  named  opin¬ 
ions  editor  of  The  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee 
and  modbee.com,  replacing  Judy  Sly, 
w'ho  has  retired.  Dunbar,  who  most 
recently  served  as  director  of  integrated 
operations,  w'orked  closely  with  Sly  as 
her  associate  editor  from  2003  to  2008. 
In  his  25  years  in  Modesto,  Dunbar 
has  had  responsibility  over  business, 
features,  health  and  sports  sections 
and  photography  and  copy  editing 
departments.  He  has  overseen  many  of 
The  Bee's  production  and  technologj' 
advances,  w'orking  closely  wath  sister 
jjapers  and  their  online  products  in 
Sacramento  and  Merced. 

Michael  Giarrusso  has  been  named 
global  sports  editor  at  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  He  will  oversee  AP’s  sports 


operations  and  manage  more  than  100 
journalists  covering  events  around  the 
world.  Giarrusso  succeeds  Terry  Taylor, 
who  retired  after  leading  the  sports 
department  for  21  years.  Most  recently, 
Giarrusso  served  as  AP  chief  of  bureau 
for  Ai'izona  and  New  Mexico  for  the  past 
three  years. 

Jim  Roberts  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  and  chief  content  officer  at 
Mashable.  Most  recently,  he  served  as 
executive  editor  of  Reuters  digital.  Prior 
to  that,  he  served  as  New  York  Times 
assistant  managing  editor,  overseeing 
much  of  the  Times'  digital  content.  He 
left  the  paper  in  2013  after  26  years. 

Kevin  Shinkle  has  been  promoted  to 
business  editor  at  the  Associated  Press, 
overseeing  coverage  of  business  and 
finance  w'orldwide.  He  previously  served 
as  the  AP’s  deputy  business  editor  for 
the  past  tw'o  years.  Shinkle  joined  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  2008  as  assistant  business 
editor  after  serving  as  business  editor  of 
The  Star-Ledger  in  New'ark,  N.J. 

The  Nexv  York  Times  has  named  Caro¬ 
lyn  Ryan  Washington  bureau  chief, 
succeeding  Da^'id  Leonhardt,  who 
wall  lead  an  initiative  that  combines 
data  wath  analytical  reporting.  Ryan 
joined  the  Times  in  2007  from  The 
Boston  Globe,  w'here  she  was  deputy 
managing  editor  for  local  news.  In  her 
new  role,  Ryan  wall  continue  to  oversee 
a  team  of  reporters  in  New  York, 
along  wath  the  Washington  bureau. 
Leonhardt  is  now'  managing  editor  of 
a  new  venture  that  w'ill  explore  of  data 
and  new's  across  a  range  of  subjects, 
including  economics,  politics,  policy, 
education  and  sports. 

Brian  Carovillano  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  U.S.  new's  at  the  Associated 
Press,  a  role  that  encompasses  the  50  state 
new'S  reports  and  other  key  responsibilities. 
He  previously  ser\'ed  as  the  AP’s  Bangkok- 
based  Asia-Pacific  new's  director. 


Libby  Averyt  has 

been  promoted  to  re¬ 
gional  publisher  and 
chief  revenue  officer 
of  the  Corpus  Christi 
(Texas)  Caller-Times. 
She  succeeds  Darrell  Coleman,  who 
has  retired  after  35  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Averyt's  career  began 
as  a  night  cops  reporter.  In  2000,  she 
became  managing  editor,  and  three 
years  later  was  promoted  to  editor. 
After  five  years  leading  the  newrs- 
room,  she  transitioned  to  a  new  role 
championing  the  newspaper's  digital 
efforts  as  vice  president  and  online 
general  manager  until  she  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  vice  president  of  advertising. 

Sylvia  Ulloa  has 

been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the 
Las  Cruces  (N.M.) 
Sun-News.  In  her 
new  position,  Ulloa 
wall  be  in  charge  of  the  news  opera¬ 
tions  in  Las  Cruces,  Silver  City  and 
Deming.  Ulloa  spent  12  years  at  the 
Son  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News  in  a 
variety  of  capacities,  including  news 
and  features  design,  design  director, 
metro  news  editor  and  copy  editor. 
She  began  at  the  features  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  El  Paso  Timesin  2011. 

Gail  McAlister  has 
been  promoted  to 
digital  director  for 
the  Lake  County  and 
Central  Mendocino 
County,  Calif,  publi¬ 
cations  owned  by  MediaNews  Group, 
which  include  the  Lake  County 
Record-Bee  and  The  Ukiah  Daily 
Journal  newspapers,  McAlister  has 
served  as  a  sales  representative  for 
MediaNews  since  2008. 

Scott  J.  Bryan  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Hickory  (N.C.)  Daily  Record. 
Prior  to  joining  the  publication. 
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Bryan  worked  at 
the  Index-Journal 
in  Greenwood,  S.C„ 
where  he  served  as 
the  associate  editor 
for  nearly  four  years 
and  the  sports  editor  for  2.5  years. 
Bryan  has  worked  in  sports  and  news 
in  the  southeast,  including  tenures  in 
Bristol  Va.,  Rockingham,  N.C.,  Aiken, 
S.C.  and  Goose  Creek,  S.C. 

Steve  Wagenlander 

has  been  named 
interim  publisher  at 
Summerville  Com¬ 
munications  in  South 
Carolina.  Wagen¬ 
lander  will  serve  as  publisher  for  the 
Berkeley  Independent,  Summerville 
Journal  Scene,  and  the  (Goose  Creek) 
Gazette.  He  replaces  Ellen  Priest,  who 
has  been  named  publisher  of  the 
Aiken  Standard.  Wagenlander  most 
recently  served  as  corporate  director 
of  audience  development  for  Evening 
Post  Industries.  Along  with  his  cor¬ 
porate  responsibilities,  Wagenlander 
served  as  the  director  of  audience 
development  for  the  Post  and  Courier. 

Jim  Rossow  has  been 
named  executive 
editor  of  The  News- 
Gazette  (Champaign, 
ni,),  succeeding  John 
Beck,  who  is  retiring 
from  the  newspaper  after  38  years. 
Rossow  has  been  the  paper’s  sports 
editor  since  1996.  Working  closely 
with  Rossow  vwll  be  Jeff  D'Alessio, 
who  has  been  named  managing 
editor  for  news.  He  and  Rossow  will 
oversee  the  paper's  news,  sports  and 
features  coverage.  In  addition,  Dan 
Corkery,  the  paper's  managing  editor 
since  1996,  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  administration;  Fred 
Kroner  has  been  named  executive 
sports  editor;  and  Mike  Goebel  has 
been  named  acting  sports  editor. 


William  “Bill”  Trimble  has  retired  as 
publisher  and  vice  president  of  Lakeway 
Publishers  of  Virginia  where  he  was  over¬ 
saw  the  Heraki-Progrefs.'i  in  Ashland,  the 
Caroline  Progress,  We.stmoreland  News, 
Northern  Neck  News  and  Northumberland 
Echo.  Trimble’s  career  covers  nearly  four 
decades,  starting  as  an  intern  with  the 
Virginia  Press  Association,  and  then  in  ad¬ 
vertising  at  the  Richmond  Time.s-Dispaich. 
After  a  stint  in  public  relations,  he  moved  to 
the  Clinch  Valley  News  in  Tazewell,  Va.  as 
the  general  manager.  He  also  managed  38 
shoppers  in  New  York  and  was  president  of 
a  company  with  three  parenting  magazines 
in  Texas.  For  the  past  six  years,  he  worked 
at  Lakeway  Publishers. 

Mike  Lavery  has  announced  he  wll  re¬ 
tire  in  late  2014  as  Alliance  for  Audited 
Media  president  and  managing  director. 
Laveiy' joined  the  organization  in  1987 
as  vice  president  of  finance  and  admin¬ 
istration  and  also  oversaw  the  auditing 
department  before  becoming  president 
in  1995.  Lavety’s  accomplishments 
inelude  databasing  publisher  informa¬ 
tion  beginning  in  the  1990s,  developing 
ABC  Interactive  in  1996,  centralizing 
the  ma-joritj'  of  field  auditors  to  AAM’s 
headquarters  in  2010  and  acquiring  the 
Certified  Audit  of  Circulations  in  2012. 

Mike  Wilson  has  stepped  do\wi  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Tampa  Bay  Times 
to  become  managing  editor  of  political 
analyst  and  statistician  Nate  Silver’s 
website  FiveThiit>'Eight.com.  Wilson 
has  been  wath  the  Times  for  18  years  in 
various  roles,  sending  as  sole  managing 
editor  the  past  two  years.  In  his  new  job, 
Wilson  wll  craft  the  site’s  expansion  and 
lead  day-to-day  enteiprise.  He  will  also 
seive  on  the  editorial  board  of  ESPN. 

Kathy  Thomson  has  stepped  dowm  as 
chief  operating  officer  of  Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing.  Thomson  will  also  step  dowm  as 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  of 
the  Los  Atigeles  Times.  She  w'as  named 
to  the  newiy-created  position  of  chief 


operating  officer  of  Tribune  Co.’s  pub¬ 
lishing  di\ision  in  April  2013.  Thomson 
had  managed  the  effort  to  expand  digital 
products  and  the  use  of  rtdeo  at  The 
Times,  the  Chicago  Ttibune  and  Tribune 
Co.’s  six  other  daily  new'spapers. 

Tom  Latos  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Laurel  (Mont.)  Outlook  and  its  af¬ 
filiated  publications.  Latos  most  recently 
senmd  as  publisher  of  the  City  Gates 
News  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  His  first 
new'spaper  job  was  as  a  graphic  designer 
for  Florida  Today/USA  Today,  a  Gan¬ 
nett  Communications  publication.  He 
w'ent  on  to  lead  the  design,  marketing, 
and  advertising  departments  at  new'spa- 
pers  and  magazines  across  Florida. 

Ed  Moss  has  been  named  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  Stephens  Media 
LLC,  parent  company  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Review- Journal  and  75  w'eekly  and  daily 
newspapers  in  nine  states.  He  replaces 
Michael  Ferguson,  w'ho  has  stepped 
dowm.  Moss,  w'ho  most  recently  w'as 
president  and  CEO  of  the  Denver  Post, 
has  also  seiwed  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune, 
and  W'as  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
New'spaper  Group. 

Bruce  Headlam  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  video  content  develop¬ 
ment  at  The  New  York  Times,  succeeding 
Richard  L.  Berke.  Headlam,  w'ho  joined 
the  Times  in  1998,  has  been  editor  of 
the  media  desk  since  2008.  Replacing 
Headlam  w'ill  be  Peter  Lattman,  a  re¬ 
porter  in  the  Times’s  DealBook  section. 
Lattman  joined  the  paper  in  2010  from 
The  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Elizabeth  Spayd  has  been  named  editor 
in  chief  and  publisher  of  the  Columbia 
.lournalism  Review'.  Spayd  spent  the  last 
25  years  at  the  Washington  Post,  most 
recently  as  the  paper’s  managing  editor. 
She  joined  the  Post  in  1988  as  an  editor 
on  the  business  desk,  and  before  that  she 
W'as  business  editor  at  the  Detroit  Nexvs. 
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Who  can  you  call  for 
accurate  information? 


When  Forbes  Magazine  needed  a  media  appraiser  to  judge  the  sale 
of  The  Boston  Globe  to  entrepreneur  John  Henry,  who  did  it  call? 

Kesin  Kamcn  of  Kamcn  &  Co.  Group  Scrsdccs 

“Still,  the  Globe  didn’t  lose  all  of  its  value  at  once.  In  2010,  when 
entrepreneur  Aaron  Kushner  came  calling  only  to  be  turned  away 
by  'I'imes  Co.  management,  a  sale  would  likely  have  fetched  $120 
million  in  the  view  of  media  appraiser  Kevin  Kamen.  By  February 
of  this  year,  he’d  adjusted  his  estimate  down  to  $63  million,  just  $7 
million  off  the  actual  price  Henry  paid.  (Kamen  was  similarly  on 
target  in  guessing  how  much  Tribune  Co.  would  sell  Newsday  for; 
Cablcvision  CVC  +5.2%  paid  $650  million  for  it  in  2008.)” 

—  Jeff  Bercovici,  Forbes  Magazine,  Aug.  3, 2013 

Getting  it  right  matters! 

Considering  selling  your  publication?  You  should  have  your 
title  financially  valued  correctly  and  listed  for  sale.  Call  or  come 
visit  Kamen  &  Co.  at  our  New  York  office  on  Long  Island  and 
select  the  proven  experts  at  Kamen  Group  to  assist  you. 


infoiskamengroup.com  www.kamengroup.com 

KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

NY  (516)379-2797  •  FL  (727)786-5930  •  FAX  (516)379-3812 

626  RXR  Plaza,  Uniondaie,  NY  11556 


GAUGER  MEDIA 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting’Valuations'Sales’Mergers 
P.0,  Box  627,  Raymond  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedia.com 
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Advertise  your  business 
or  service  for  as  low  as 

$35.00 

per  month! 

For  more  info,  call 

1-800-887-1615 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE] 


FOR  SALE: 

PUBLISHING  IN  PARADISE 

Own  an  island  newspaper  and  start 
living  the  dream  on  St.  John,  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands  —  one  of  the  world's  top  travel 
destinations.  The  weekiy  Sf.  John 
Tradewinds  newspaper  was  established 
in  1972.  The  community  newspaper 
has  a  paid  circulation  and  loyal 
advertising  clients.  Off-season  is  the 
perfect  transition  time  —  don't  wait 
another  winter  to  live  in  paradise. 

$500,000 

Call  (340)  642-5365  or 
email;  mallnda@tradewlnds.vl 


PLACE  YOUR  AD  TODAY: 
1-800-887-1615 


eciitorandpublisher.com 
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Phone:  800-887-1615 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


EM* 


Custom  Content 


Custom  Content 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Display  Racks 


Display  Racks 


America’s  #1  Newspaper  Racks 
_ (SOU) 336-5S03 _ 


Help  Wanted 


www.iiiiiusacorp.coiii 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
Wr  “Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
F  Web  and  Newspaper  Presses” 

PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  URBANITE 
METRO  &  UNIVERSAL;  HARRIS  V15D,  V25.  V30 

SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  &  DAUPHIN 


Audience  Builders. 

Attract  affluent  readership  and  earn  guaranteed  profits, 


FOR  SALE:  1998  NEWS  KING  UNITS,  $4,000  EACH; 
FOUR  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY,  22  3/4,  WITH  COMPEN¬ 
SATORS,  SIDELAY  AND  RUNNING  CIRCUMFERENTIAL 
REGISTER  ON  ALL  UNITS,  SMALL  IOWA  WEEKLY, 
$17,500! 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 
(913)638-1040  •  newmanpress@kc.rr.com 


Our  specialty  magazines  will  produce  immediate  results  for  you 
and  your  advertisers.  You  can  be  earning  up  to  70%  ROI 
30  days  from  right  now. 

dhere  is  no  upfront  investment  and  no  contract  to  sign.  No 
need  to  hire  extra  staff.  No  searching  for  a  reliable  printer. 

•  Intelligently  written,  beautifully  designed  and  fully 
finishecfin  brilliant  4  color  printing  on  bright  glossy  paper. 

•  Fully  customizable  to  your  market  with  local  content, 
flexible  page  counts  and  publishing  schedules. 

Call  or  email  today.  Learn  more  about  this  elegant  and  easy 
solution  to  expanding  your  audience! 


877-329-0571  FOX  PRINT 

info@foxprintservices.com  I 


•  7-unit  21.5"  cut-off  Goss  SSC  with  SSC-8084  folder,  two 
2-highs  and  Martin  EC838  zero  speed  splicers. 

*7-unit  Harris  VISA  w/JF7  folder  &  Quantum  III  digital  drive 
•4-unit  Harris  VISA  with  JF7  folder. 

•  22”  Goss  Metroiiner  press 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  LLC 

(913)  492-9050  •  Inmc1@lnlandnews.com  •  www.inlandnews.com 


SUPERVISOR 

A  Central  Indiana  newspaper  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  supervisor 
with  hands  on  knowledge  of  news¬ 
paper  inserting  equipment.  This  is  a 
fuii  time,  hands  on  position,  working 
nights  and  weekends  when  necessa¬ 
ry.  Duties  will  include  operating  the 
equipment,  scheduling  and  supervi¬ 
sion  of  employees,  meeting  dead¬ 
lines,  budget  goals,  and  completing 
nightly  reports.  We  are  a  privately 
owned  company  that  offers  a  com¬ 
petitive  pay,  medical,  dental,  vision 
insurance,  401  k,  and  profit  sharing. 

Send  resume  to:  HNE  Printing, 

22  W.  New  Road, 
Greenfield,  IN  46140 
Attn:  Larry  Ham  or 
email:  lham@>hneprinting.com  EOE 


HELP  WANTED 
AD  SPECIAL! 

Up  to  100  words: 

$50.s® 

Additional  copy: 


Your  source  for  industry 
news  and  views 


for  35  words. 
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shoptalk  /commentary 


Five  Publishing  Predictions  for  2014 

By  Pete  Sheinbaum 


Much  like  last  year,  in 
2014  the  publishing 
world  wll  continue  to 
na\'igate  change  as  the 
digital  world  absorbs  print  editions 
and  dilutes  subscription  fees.  In  this 
ever-changing  cyber  landscape,  one 
thing  is  for  ceitain:  publishers  must 
identify  new  ways  to  acquire  traf¬ 
fic,  strengthen  reader  loyalty  and, 
ultimately,  generate  new  revenue 
streams.  With  that  in  mind,  here  are 
my  predictions  for  what’s  to  come  in 
the  publishing  world  in  2014. 

Publishers  crack  the  code  on 

monetizing  content  accessed  from 
the  second  and  third  screens. 

In  2014,  expect  publishers  to  add 
experienced-based  or  session  tar¬ 
geting  to  their  advertising  offering 
for  an  end-to-end  user  experience. 
Consistent  content  and  advertising 
are  carried  fon\'ard  from  the  primarj' 
screen  to  the  second  and  third  screens 
(smartphone  and  tablet).  This  holistic 
approach  enables  publishers  and 
advertisers  to  better  understand  how 
readers  access  a  site  to  determine  how 
to  more  effectively  engage  their  target 
audience  and  monetize  content, 
h'or  example,  you’re  at  lunch,  tiydng 
to  figure  out  what  to  make  for  dinner. 
You  go  to  a  recipe  site,  search  “lasa- 
gna,”  find  a  recipe  and  send  it  to  your 
phone  to  reference  ingredients  needed 
when  you  get  to  the  grocery  store. 
Once  home,  you  use  your  tablet  to 
access  the  recipe  while  cooking.  As  a 
reader,  you  may  have  spent  two  hours 
wdth  the  recipe  site  in  total  throughout 
the  day.  Understanding  how  a  reader 
accesses  the  site  per  platform  is  as 
meaningful  as  the  overall  website  traf¬ 
fic  numbers. 


Publishers  Mill  put  the  readers’  in¬ 
terests  first,  offering  a  more  custom¬ 
ized  experience. 

Readers  are  sourcing  content  from 
their  friends,  other  social  channels  or 
rta  article  links,  and  they  don’t  care 
where  the  content  comes  from  as  long 
as  it’s  good.  To  capture  and  retain 
these  readers,  publishers  Mall  need  to 
offer  a  more  customized  experience. 

In  2014,  publishers  -will  leverage  new 
technologj'  to  tailor  site  visits  per 
reader,  leading  readers  deeper  into 
content  to  discover  articles  of  inter¬ 
est  to  them  and  prortding  sjmdicated 
feeds  more  deeply  tailored  to  readers’ 
preferences. 

For  example,  some  publishing  sites 
show  you  what  fiiends  in  your  social 
media  circles  are  reading.  More  web¬ 
sites  v\dll  begin  to  curate  content  based 
on  the  reader’s  interest  and  trends  in 
their  social  circles.  Of  course,  editors 
will  continue  to  have  the  primaiy  say 
in  what’s  placed  on  front  pages,  but  a 
strong  secondary  factor  ■wall  be  social 
influence  and  contextual  relevance. 
More  real  estate  wll  be  given  to  a 
personalized  experience  via  social 
information. 

Publishers  will  find  more  effective 
ways  to  acquire  traffic. 

Publishers  will  focus  on  how  they  can 
acquire  new  traffic,  keep  visitors  on 
their  site  longer  and  fuel  greater  visi¬ 
tor  loyalty  to  maintain  readership.  As 
part  of  this  equation,  in  2014  publish¬ 
ers  wall  look  for  new  ways  to  buy  and 
sell  traffic  to  generate  revenue. 

For  instance,  if  publishers  can  buy 
a  reader  for  five  cents  and  sell  their 
readership  for  seven  cents,  publishers 
\rtll  experiment  with  non-traditional 
sources  of  traffic  acquisition.  Enough 


new  sources  of  traffic  exist  to  drive 
prices  down  which  allow  publishers 
to  bid  smaller  amounts  and  still  affect 
traffic  increases.  Better  analytics  and 
more  attention  to  the  pure  function  of 
a  publication  wall  make  gaining  new 
readers  more  accessible  than  ever. 

Every  business  connected  to  the 
Internet  mil  become  a  content 
producer. 

In  2014,  brands  wall  push  to  redefine 
the  term  “publisher”  as  more  begin 
hiring  full  editorial  teams  and  embrac¬ 
ing  the  publishing  way  of  life.  Wliy? 
Simply  put,  search  is  not  dependable 
anymore  due  to  the  continual  algo¬ 
rithmic  changes  to  Google.  Because 
Google  is  making  it  impossible  to 
glean  keyword  insights  (changes  wall 
likely  impact  upwards  of  60  percent  of 
organic  searches),  w^ebsites  will  have 
to  think  differently  about  their  content 
strategies  and  focus  on  business  re¬ 
sults  rather  than  keywords. 

Pi’ior  to  Facebook,  Tmtter,  YouTube, 
and  the  like,  brands  like  John  Deere 
and  Budweiser  weren’t  considered 
content  creators,  rather,  they  w^ere  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Now'  brands  w'ant  to  spend 
meaningful  time  tvith  their  customers 
and  sponsored  content  is  on  the  rise. 
As  a  result,  many  brands  will  imple¬ 
ment  a  content  strategy  in  addition  to 
an  advertising  strateg)'. 


Pete  Sheinbaum  is  founder  and 
CEO  of  Link-Smart,  a  Boulder, 
Colo.-based  company  that  helps 
xoeb  publishers  develop,  engage 
and  manage  their  audiences 
through  in-content  text  links. 
Email  him  at  pete@linksmart. 
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Dear  E&P  Readers 


It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
announce  the  immediate 
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WESTPORT  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


3  4015  06860  9484 


With  a  focus  on  streamlining,  flexibility  and  efficiency, 
MediaSpan  brings  you  advertising,  production,  circulation, 
editorial  and  online  publishing  systems  as  SaaS-based 
solutions  to  save  you  time  and  money! 

You  provide  your  content  and  creativity. 
We  provide  the  service  and  simplicity. 

Contact  us  for  a  demo! 

iiifo@mediaspangroup.com  ^ 

mediaspangroup. com/demo 

_ 

MEDIASPAN 

mediaspangroup. com 


